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Tue cover of the sofa pillow Fig. 1 is worked 
on a foundation of black cloth with colored filling 
Having transferred the design Fig. 82, Sup- 
plement, to the material, sew filling silk along 
the outlines of all the flowers, buds, and leaves. For 
the edge of the inner leaves and for the veins sew 
on pink filling silk in five shades with silk of the 
same shade, and fill them in point Russe in a 
lighter shade than the edge. 
stretch maize silk crosswise, and fasten the in- 
tersecting points with silk of the same color. 
The edges of the outer leaves are defined with 
olive green filling silk in five shades, sewed on 
with similar silk, and are filled in point 
Russe as shown by the illustration. 
the stems use bronze-colored silk in two 
shades, and work them to match the flow- 
The vines are worked in tent stitch 
with claret-colored filling silk. 
flower in the middle of the cushion use 
coral red silk in five shades, and stitch 
on each shade with the next lighter 
The vines are worked in a 
The leaves are fill- 
ed in point Russe with silk of the 
same color, which should be a shade 
darker than the edge. 
middle figures at the top and bot- é 
tom sew light maroon. silk, along... For design see Suppl., No, XIV., Fig. 82. 
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Fig. 1.—Emeromerep Sora Pitiow. 
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Fig. 1.—Fievrep Percare Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


the edge, and fillsthe 
outer leaves with cream- 
colored and the inner 
leaves with dark ma- 
roon silk in point Russe. 
The middle part of this 
flower is edged with old 
gold colored silk. « For 
the. diamonds © stretch 
on, pale pink silk, and 
fasten the intersecting 
points with cross stitch- 
es of maroon silk: © The 
leaves are worked in a 
similar * manner ~ with 
several shades of moss, 
olive,‘and bronze color- 
ed_silk. For the buds 
use «blue silk in’ two 
shades.. The corner fig- 
ure was shown on page 
413 of the last num- 
ber of the Bazar. Aft- 
er finishing the em- 
broidery, sew the cover 
on the ‘cushion, edge it 
all around with coarse 
silk cord in the colors 
of: the embroidery, and 
finish it with tassels. 
The cover of the pil- 
low Fig. 2. is - made 
of fawn-colored cloth, 
which is embroidered 
in a striped design. 
The. wide borders ‘are 
worked on the founda- 
tion. For the narrow 
borders cut strips of 
bronze- colored — velvet 
two inches wide and of 
the requisite length, em- 
broider them, and set 
them on the foundation 
at intervals of two inch- 
es and seven -eighths. 
The design for this em- 
broidery was shown on 
page 413 of the last 
number of the Bazar. 
The wide borders are 
worked in the design 
Fig. 3 on page 428, in 
chain, satin, tent; and 
knotted stitch. For the 
large flowers use pink 
silk in two shades, for 
the forget-me-nots blue, 
and for the stamens yel- 
low silk. The foliage 
and sprays are worked 
with olive green silk in 
three shades. Having 
finished the embroidery 
on the velvet strips, edge 


























Fig. 2.—Emsrowerep Sora Pitiow. 
[See Fig..8,<Page.428.] 
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these with a piping of blue satin, under- 

lay them with net, and set them on the 

foundation. The edge of the cushion is 
trimmed with a ruche of blue satin rib- 
bon two inches and a half wide, the 
heading of which is turned down and 
fastened with blue buttons, as seen in 
the illustration. 





Restoring Faded or Partially 


Erased Writing. 

In order to read writing on parch- 

ment or paper that has become faded 
or partially erased, it is simply nec- 
essary to dampen the paper or 
parchment with water, and then 
moisten it by means of a large brush 
with sulphide of ammonium, when 
the characters will immediately be- 
come black and perfectly legible, 
and will generally remain so. In 
case they fade out, however, they 
may be restored again in the same 
way. The reagent should of course 
be freshly prepared, and since the 
process rests upon the presence of 
iron in the ink, it is not applicable 
in the rare cases in which India ink 
or other carbon ink has been em- 
ployed. 





Fig. 2.—Bentine Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 41-45. 
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A NEW POEM BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


Our readers will have an exceptionally rich 
treat this week in the magnificent new Poem, 


A COLLEGE BREAKFAST PARTY, 


by GEORGE EL10T, author of “ Daniel Deronda,” 
“ Middlemarch,” “ The Mill on the Floss,” ete., 
which is the great literary sensation of the day, 
and which is published from advance sheets, simul- 
taneously with its first appearance in England, in 
the present Number of HARPER'S BAZAR. 





NEW STORY BY THOMAS HARDY. 


A new Serial Story by this popular Novelist, 
entitled 


AN INDISCRETION IN THE LIFE OF AN HEIRESS, 


was commenced in HARPER’S WEEKLY for Fune 
29. Jt will be found a very attractive and en- 
tertaining Novel. 





0@™  7he ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for Fune 29 contains an interesting 
double-page engraving representing the precau- 
tions taken against torpedoes by the British fleet 
in the Sea of Marmora, and other attractive feat- 
ures, 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for July 6. 





CANDLESTICES. 


NE of the pleasantest features of the 
revival of antique articles, for use and 
abuse in our houses, is the multitude of cu- 
rious candlesticks given us by fashion and 
the “cunning workers in brass.” Not only 
has it been felt that the use of gas is some- 
thing rather incongruous with so much me- 
diwvalism, but that there is no such gloss 
and beauty allowed by it as by the flame 
of the wax candle, gas revealing every de- 
fect of the skin and toilette, and sometimes 
even increasing them; and thus it became, 
not many seasons since, the custom to re- 
sort to wax lights at the grander sort of en- 
tertainments, and that being done by a few, 
others followed without knowing the rea- 
son, but with some dim idea that gas was 
the property of the vulgar many, and wax 
eandles of the refined few—and they were 
of the few. In this way we were quite pre- 
pared for our pretty candlesticks when they 
came, and had even been seeking out in our 
grandfathers’ attics, and furbishing up, any 
of the old candlesticks, high and low, that 
we could find, seldom or never being so for- 
tunate as to alight on the charming sconces 
of repoussé brass, with their bevelled glasses 
and pretty candle cups, or upon any of the 
griffins, or the little winged and clawed mon- 
sters in general, all the likenesses and imi- 
tations of which are now turned out for us 
freshly in a charming host of replications 
of articles used every day by our ancestors, 
and sometimes in their kitchens, but kept 
by us among our “ best things.” 

There is no artificial light pleasanter than 
that given by the wax candle. The various 
gases and oils have all of them either a diz- 
zy flicker, or a bad smell, or an explosive 
quality which is more or less objectionable, 
in spite of their uses and virtues. For sta- 
tionary purposes no fault except expensive- 
ness is to be found with the wax candle; 
and when carried about, the saucers of can- 
dlesticks designed for such use are suffi- 
ciently broad to hinder any disagreeable re- 
sults, while for softness of glow and for the 
pleasant effect of the many tiny flames we 
have only to look at the snowy glitter and 
sparkle of any lighted altar where are “ the 
tapers burning fair.” 

Certainly this generation may congratu- 
late itself on the abundant means of illumi- 
nation it possesses, and its power of turning 
night into day. Our fathers and mothers, 
unable to afford the extravagance of the 
free use of wax, used to sit with their mis- 
erable whale-oil lamps held between them 
and their books, oil lamps whose fishy smell 
was detestable, and whose feeble flame only 
served to make darkness visible; while we 
not only have the wax also, where we can 
afford it, with countless burning fluids and 





contrivances for burning them, but the re- 
fined petroleum, which, in spite of some 
other objections, when properly clarified, is 
really safe, and which gives a strong, steady 
light, only second to sunlight, so cheaply 
that the poorest can better afford to use it 
than to do without it, and which makes a 
wonderful difference between the educating 
and enjoying power of their evenings and 
those of their ancestors, to whom the tallow 
candle was a luxury, the rush-lights not to 
be used profusely, and all lights to be ex- 
tinguished at curfew’s knell. A king with 
his pine torch hanging on a hook in the 
wall would have given a good share of his 
revenues for the great white glow of the 
kerosene lamp of the poorest laborer among 
us to-day. 

The old rush-light of English history was 
made of a coarse rush or reed that grew on 
the edges of the water; they used to be 
pulled late in the summer, and at once 
thrown into water, after a due soaking the 
peel stripping off easily, when they were 
bleached on the grass in the dew at night, 
and afterward dried in the sun. Then, rush 
by rush, they were dipped and redipped in 
scalding fat, tallow, or pot skimmings, or 
bacon fat, or whatever the poor housewife 
happened to have, some coarse chemistry 
being applied in the making, such, for in- 
stance, as precipitating to the bottom any 
superabundance of salt present in the fat 
by means of oven heat, and melting in it a 
little bees-wax or suet, to make the candles 
stand stronger and last longer, a pound of 
fat thus strengthened making a thousand 
rush-lights. The tallow dip was made much 
in the same manner, a strip of cotton cloth 
—great improvement being made when real 
wicking was provided for the purpose—be- 
ing looped at one end and weighted at the 
other, and dipped into the pot of liquid 
grease, taken out and cooled, and then 
dipped again, till the successive accumu- 
lations made the candle of sufficient size, 
when it was properly trimmed. Mould can- 
dles were held, in their day—and it is not 
entirely gone—as superior to the dip as wax 
to the mould. Probably we all remember 
the long tin moulds, holding two or more 
long empty tubes, into which the double 
wick was dropped, being pulled through 
the little hole in the tapering end and knot- 
ted, se as to prevent the escape of the grease, 
and being held in place by a splinter or a 
skewer that stretched across the top, these 
tubes filled exactly to the brim, and no more, 
with hot fat, and the mould hung up to cool, 
which being done, the knots at the lower 
end were cut off, and the stick or skewer 
giving leverage, the candles were drawn out 
perfect. Wax candles, however, were made 
much as the dip candles were, save for their 
finely braided wicks, being rolled afterward 
on a smooth stone to secure a fine appear- 
ance, and shaped at the top with a sharp 
instrument. Usually made of the clarified 
bees- wax, other articles have sometimes 
taken the place of that substance—the se- 
cretions of the wax-myrtle, the bayberry, 
and of the wax-palm. Doubtless the earli- 
est of all lights was a resinous torch; and 
oil lamps of rude construction must have 
preceded any candle, dipped or run. As 
soon as the main principle was learned that 
oil will feed a flame, and long before it was 
known that it did so by the heat of the burn- 
ing wick decomposing the substance, the 
torch was replaced by oils, vegetable, ani- 
mal, and mineral, the almond, the olive, and 
the cocoa-nut, the sea supplying it from its 
fish, and the earth from its naphtha, burned 
in rude lamps that gradually improved in 
usefulness and beauty, till we have the 
charming little Pompeian lamps, than which 
nothing can be more beautiful, with the 
lamps of the tombs. 

Of course each succeeding age has in al- 
most every thing the advantage of all that 
has gone before, and its own discoveries be- 
sides. Thus, if we please, we can light our 
rooms with the lovely and inefficient Roman 
lamps; with the pitch-pine knot, to whose 
savage light the mediwvals had recourse ; 
with the rush-light and farthing dip; with 
mellow candle-light, or with blazing gas of 
our manufacture; while some of our newer 
enterprises, as we hear, have only to run a 
pipe into the earth, and apply a match on 
this side, to have their dwellings warmed 
and lighted by gas of the old planet’s man- 
ufacture. And we are equally favored with 
lamps of all devices and shapes, simple 
lamps, and lamps with complicated draughts 
and machinery for pumping up the oil to 
the wicks, together with all the 

“seven 
Candlesticks Joun saw in heaven.” 

Some of these lamps have been very at- 
tractive, especially the soft glow of the old 
astral, like a mild moon; others have been 
and are commonplace and ugly; but it is 
hard to get any candlestick that shall be 
really ugly—the little bannerol of the flame 
streaming back as one walks with a candle 
making it picturesque even if carried in a 
bottle, while the ingenuity of artists and 











artisans has seemed of late to be directed 
to the invention of shapes each more charm- 
ing than the other. But whatever the can- 
dlestick, we fail to see how the present trick 
of painting the candle with floral and other 
fancies in oils can be considered other than 
as barbarous: if the little painting on the 
prettily contrasted rice-paper ground of the 
white candle is worth having at all, it is 
the height of vulgarity to burn it; but if it 
is not to be used, but is set up as a show 
and mockery, that is a crowning vulgarity 
and a burning shame besides. 





THE CULINARY ART. 


HERE are a goodly number of people 
who talk about cooking as if it were 
some Eleusinian mystery, something as dif- 
ficult to understand as the Choctaw tongue 
or EUcLin’s Analysis, and as hard to execute 
as a Greek Slave. They speak of a good 
cook as one would marvel at a blue rose or 
a sea-serpent; as if the universe had only 
been able to produce a few specimens. They 
will tell you that such a person has a genius 
for cooking, as though it exonerated the 
rest of them from failure, since evidently 
Nature had not selected them for that craft, 
or she would have endowed them likewise. 
The fact is, that any one in her right mind 
can cook, if she wants to badly enough, if 
the incentive is strong enough. It is no 
such wonderful accomplishment; it orly re- 
quires attention, judgment, and patience, 
together with a good-will toward the work 
in hand, and an interest in the welfare of 
the household—and who wili acknowledge 
that she lacks these qualifications? One 
can not expect to turn out a good digestible 
dinner, and read a novel or gossip with a 
neighbor during the process. You can not 
serve two masters; if you attempt it, the 
bread will burn, the rice will catch, the 
steak will “shrivel at a fruitless fire,” the 
soup will simmer away. If you are not in- 
terested in the business, and don’t care a fig 
how it succeeds, so that meals are served 
and people fed, and you can wash your hands 
of the whole concern; if you only cook as a 
make-shift—from hand to mouth, as it were, 
hoping the Fates will interfere to-morrow 
and relieve you of a distasteful occupation— 
your gravy will naturally be thin and lumpy 
and unseasoned, your bread sour, your cake 
heavy, your doughnuts will soak fat, your 
roasts will be overdone, and your husband 
will wonder why your pastry doesn’t taste 
like his mother’s. Cooking can not be tak- 
en up as a by-play and amusement merely, 
as we take up crochet, and any excellence 
be attained. One doesn’t become an accom- 
plished cook at the first essay; it requires 
many a failure, many a partial success, many 
a blister upon the hands, many a trial of 
temper. Young people go into the home 
kitchen and dabble in tea-cakes and flum- 
meries, and think they have mastered the 
noble art, when, in truth, they are ignorant 
of its rudiments, and believe that the ability 
to manufacture Charlotte-Russe and orange 
soufié is a recommendation of a good cook: 
and these are all well in their way, but only 
fancy-work. Indeed, there is no royal road 
to cooking; it is a plain, much-travelled 
turnpike, where the simplest need not lose 
the way, though it lead up hill. And, after 
all, if 
: “To sweep a room as by God’s laws 
Makes that and the action fine,” 
is it not a worthy task to teach ourselves 
how to employ the goods the gods provide, 
that we may neither waste nor abuse them, 
but that they may best subserve to the nour- 
ishment of brain and body? And has not 
the cook a mission, of which she will be 
called to render an account? 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
SERVANTS. 


Se is evident that the origin of the numerous 
labor-saving contrivances with us is the lack 
of good servants ; but in London.the inhabitants 
have been complaining for years of the lack of 
good servants, and are yet very slow to introduce 
servant-saving machines. We, who know what 
the horrors of servantdom really are, can not but 
regard these complaints as ill founded. Every 
where in England, not excepting London, the 
servants seem astonishingly docile, civil, willing, 
and well-trained. The worst London maid-of-all- 
work who ever transformed a lodging-house into 
a purgatory shines like an angel by contrast 
with her Irish sister in New York. The most 
stupid, drunken, negligent coachman in England 
is a perfect master of his business by contrast 
with his brother, the independent adopted fellow- 
citizen who murders your horses in the United 
States. Perhaps the best servants we have had 
in this country during the past thirty years were 
the black slaves in the South ; but they were ex- 
ceedingly lazy, wasteful, and expensive. But 
forty or fifty years ago there was a set of serv- 
ants, mostly blacks, attached to Knickerbocker 
families in New York and New Jersey, who were 
as near perfection as man and woman can be- 
come. Those were the days of Dutch kitchens, 
Dutch dishes, Dutch neatness, and Dutch house- 
wifery, now long past, and never to return, 





With them faded away the old faithful race of 
servants who honored and respected their em- 
ployers, and were, in turn, honored and respected 
by all. Occasionally one happens upon a de- 
scendant of this race, with all the virtues of the 
good old stock; but the accident is very rare. 
But the English servants, at their best, are pre- 
cisely like those Knickerbocker marvels, At 
their worst, they are so much better than the 
present race of servants in America, that any 
American who values his comfort more than his 
democracy would do well to exchange countries 
for this reason alone. Nevertheless, we are right 
to flatter ourselves that we have no good serv- 
ants because of our democracy. It is not pleas- 
ant to think of thousands of young men and 
women who grow up as servants in private 
houses, with no ambition beyond exchanging 
their domestic servitude for the public servitude 
of a little landlordship and landladyship in a 
minor tavern. In America a coachman may win 
his way to Congress, and a servant-girl may mar- 
ry a future President. If we must have either 
discomfort or feudalism, let us choose discomfort. 
But sometimes, when I watched the English serv- 
ants at their work, it occurred to me that as there 
is nothing degrading in household service, and as 
we Americans pay very dearly for it, surely it 
ought to be more honestly and ably performed, 
even by embryo Congressmen and the possible 
wives of Presidents. If any one objects to this 
sentiment as unrepublican, I’ll make it stronger 
by suggesting that we should have in America 
stricter laws to compel our future rulers to give 
us fairer work for our fair wages. 

One pregnant advantage that the English have 
is that their servants are their own country-folk. 
A native-born American servant is almost an im- 
possibility. Our servants are all foreigners—Irish 
in the East, Germans in the West. English and 
Scotch servants are more scarce, and are almost 
always sure of commanding better places and 
higher wages. Some of us prefer the German to 
the Irish, because they know more about domes- 
tic duties, and are generally neater in appearance. 
We must admit, however, that they have pro- 
pensities for lager-beer, lovers, and waltzing at 
late balls, which test the temper of the most pa- 
tient mistress very severely. The Irish go from 
the emigrant steamers to the “ intelligence offices,” 
or servants’ agencies; and often they have places 
—that is to say, are hired—the next day after they 
leave ship-board. Poor girls! the wonder is, not 
that they know so little, but that they learn so 
quickly. Coming from homes destitute of every 
comfort—from straw-thatched cabins, were the 
only housekeeping consists in piling peat upon the 
fire, from hovels where all the meals are cooked 
in the same pot—they are transferred in a moment 
from the horrors of the steerage to what seem to 
them palaces, and are transformed in a twinkling 
from emigrants to “culinary artistes,” or “ first- 
class general servants.” They have never had any 
money before, but they are too shrewd to squander 
their large wages. With a generosity to which one 
can not do too ample justice, their first thoughts 
are for their poor relatives in Ireland; their first 
savings are sent to bring these wretched sufferers 
to the promised land. These Irish servant-girls, 
whose devotion to their religion shames many a 
Christian in higher stations, subscribe immense 
sums of money for their Church and fer charity. 
They have always a trifle left, too, for Fenianism 
or any other “ism” that assumes the garb of the 
champion of old Ireland. 

Thinking of all their devotion and their patriot- 
ism their faults appear trivial ; but they have most 
vexatious faults. They soon learn their independ- 
ence; their self-respect takes the form of unbri- 
dled insolence; they are, almost without exception, 
virtuous while in service, but they are very fond of 
drink ; they assume unservantlike finery, despise 
those caps which English maids wear so jauntily, 
and make frequent drafts upon their mistresses’ 
wardrobes. Cousins are always coming to see 
them, and as every Irishman is their cousin, a thief 
or a burglar often turns up in a well-regulated 
household. They reserve most of their affection 
for their own country-people, and have little attach- 
ment to the families with whom they live. Re- 
garded philosophically, they are excellent patriots ; 
but regarded practically, they are very bad serv- 
ants, in every way inferior to those of England. 

But there is such a calamity as too much of a 
good thing. The English have too many servants. 
The labor is divided into very small portions, and 
there must be a man or a maid for each portion. 
Butler, housekeeper, cook, house-maid, parlor- 
maid, nurse, nurse-maid, laundry-maid, lady’s- 
maid, footman, valet, scullery-maid, and page, or 
“ buttons,” they muster in a diversified but for- 
midable array, and each one is pledged by some 
secret bond of the fraternity never to do any 
thing that is assigned by custom to the depart- 
ments of his coadjutors. At least three or four 
servants must be attached to a moderate house- 
hold in London. In the country, I have known 
fifteen servants engaged to wait upon a family of 
four persons. I do not speak of noblemen’s fam- 
ilies, for these maintain an immense retinue of 
dependents and underlings, but of a quiet coun- 
try house, with no game preserves to look after, 
and no stud of hunters to require extra stable- 
men. English ladies are, as a rule, better house- 
wives than American women, and they have need 
to be so, To manage so many employées satis- 
factorily demands talents, labor, and experience 
enough to fit a man for the rank of drill-sergeant, 

or even that of general. In many English houses 
the servants form a household within a household. 
They must have a separate table, not furnished 
forth with the “funeral-baked meats” from their 
master’s feast, but with every thing cooked es- 
‘pecially. Even in the plainest houses there is a 
fixed extra allowance for the servants’ beer... In 
great houses the upper servants have a third ta- 
ble in the housekeeper’s room, All this draws 
sag, Aa the income of the head of the fam- 
ily. ages are not very dear, but not mucit 
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cheaper than they are here. Perquisites are 
about the same in both countries. Vails, or gifts 
from visitors to servants, are not thought of in 
America, but in many parts of England the cus- 
tom is continued in all its ancient force. Some 
years ago there was a determined attack upon it 
in the newspapers, but very little effect was pro- 
duced. Gentlemen furnished statistics to show 
that it would have cost them less to buy their 
own shooting grounds than to accept invitations 
from friends and pay pounds to the gamekeep- 
ers. Other gentlemen ciphered up the amount 
of money of which they had been mulcted by un- 
derstrappers at houses which they had honored 
with visits. The journals, in long, logical, and 
learned leaders, protested against such imposi- 
tions upon guests. But when the servants, ag- 
gravated beyond endurance, at last rushed into 
print, and with homely pathos but bad gram- 
mar recorded how much extra work the visitors 
made for them, almost every body felt that the 
servants had the best of the discussion. At any 
rate, to tip English servants is the custom, and 
Americans should not venture upon an exception. 
It is impossible to offend any Englishman, of what 
are called the “lower orders,” by offering him a 
shilling. From the policeman who points out 
your way, to the page who ushers you into a 
drawing-room, they all have itching palms, In 
any other country you can ask a question of a 
street loafer without being solicited for “the 
price of a pint of beer,” but not in England. 
Nowhere else is poverty so very hard and so ut- 
terly shameless. Even in Spain and Italy the 
beggars are too proud to ask for alins if you ad- 
dress them politely. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
PLAIN DRESSES, 


ASH dresses for the present season are 
made in such simple and jaunty styles 
that they are suitable alike for in-door and street 
dresses. They are almost invariably short in the 
skirt, and unless of very expensive materials they 
have none of the shirring and fluting that make 
them too elaborate for ordinary laundresses. The 
substantial torchon laces and the thick machine 
embroidery in colors are the trimmings for very 
handsome dresses that require to be frequently 
washed, while still plainer dresses have pleatings 
of the material, bias piped bands, or narrow Ham- 
burg edgings. 

There is a fancy this season for several pretty 
fabrics that had long since fallen into disuse. 
Among these are French lawns of solid color at 
85 or 40 cents a yard. These are most popular 
in pale sky blue, in delicate flesh pink, in mastic 
gray, and in dark violet blue. The favorite style 
for making is that so often described in the Bazar 
—of a pleated basque with yoke and close sleeves 
that are quite short, reaching only just below the 
elbows ; the over-skirt is either the sheath shape 
or else the washer-woman, with the edges turned 
up plainly all around, and the top edge of the 
turned-up part finished with a standing pleated 
frill that may in its turn be finished with narrow 
Valenciennes lace. The pleated yoke basque 
should be made over a smoothly fitted high- 
necked lining of the dress material cut in basque 
shape; the sleeves are not lined. The skirt is 
short usually, but may be demi-trained, and is 
always trimmed with one or two kilt-pleatings of 
the lawn. Such dresses are found at all the fur- 
nishing houses, but are so easily made up at home 
that they have become the favorite model of the 
season. Ladies who are expert in making the 
braid laces and insertions introduced in the Ba- 
zar, and which have become so fashionable, sew 
rows of this insertion together in yoke-shaped 
pieces to cover the entire yoke of these pretty 
dresses, and then fashion cuffs of lace to match. 
To complete such toilettes are broad belts of 
black velvet, with wristlets of velvet, and bows 
on the over-skirt. There are also parasols of 
lawn, lace, and velvet. A large cluster of nat- 
ural roses and violets is worn at the waist, and 
the gloves are long lace mittens. 

Simple white dresses of old-fashioned cross- 
barred muslin are made in the way just described, 
and edged with Smyrna lace. Some of these have 
a single skirt laid in wide kilt pleats, and worn 
with a Highland sash of plaid ribbon tied around 
below the hips. A plaid of gray, scarlet, and 
black is considered very stylish. Wide scarfs of 
soft twilled silk are sold for the same purpose 
for $3 or $4. White dresses for afternoons at 
home and for “ young girl graduates” are made 
of finely dotted Swiss muslin, trimmed with pleat- 
ings of the same, simply hemmed, not edged with 
lace. These have a basque and elbow sleeves, 
while the simply shaped and bouffant over-skirt 
has long-looped bows of pale blue ribbon holding 
it up on the sides, A bunch of dark red Jacque- 
minot roses is worn at the waist. Linen lawn 
dresses, either all white or else with Japanese 
agzag figures or bars, are made in the same way, 
and trimmed with Smyrna edging and small pearl 
buttons in bullet shape, yet with eyes through the 
middle. 

The American percales at 12} cents a yard 
come in neat colored figures, checks, and stripes 
on a white ground, but are more effective with 
gray or blue grounds dashed with white. These 
are made up in suits at the furnishing houses, 
and sold for $6 or $7. They have vests and cut- 
away coats, or else plain basques, and are border- 
ed with bias blue percale of solid color, and some- 
times edged with white cotton lace in large bold 
figures. The domestic seersuckers at a shilling 
a yard are also most effective in stripes of gray- 
blue alternating with pink, or with white or buff. 
These are trimmed with pipings of color, pink, 
dark red, or buff, and edged with torchon lace. 

When polonaises are made with wash dresses, 
they are now quite short, and are turned up in 
front in washer-woman style. This suggests a 





good plan for modernizing the long wrinkled 
fronts of polonaises of last season. The wrinkles 
in the side seams are let out, the extra length of 
a fourth of a yard is cut off, and, after being 
shaped to fit the edge from which it has just been 
cut, it is trimmed at the top with pleating, a ruffle, 
or lace, and is sewed on again as an outside facing. 

The fancy for vests also enables economists 
to remodel basques and sacques that have be- 
come soiled in front or are too tight across the 
bust. A separate vest of silk or piqué or dam- 
ask, striped or checked mohair, gray corduroy, 
or any appropriate material, is made, and the 
front of the partly worn basque is turned back 
en revers to disclose the vest. The part turned 
back as a revers begins at the throat, and slopes 
gradually wider to the end. As it is defaced by 
buttons and holes, the revers is covered with the 
material of the vest to conceal these. 

For plain woolen dresses buntings and de bége 
are most used. The American buntings at 40 
cents are said to wear well, but they are not 
nearly so soft and pleasant to the touch as the 
French buntings at 65 cents to $1 a yard; the 
latter are double width. De bége in écru and 
gray shades makes pretty short suits, and is most 
effective when entirely self-colored instead of be- 
ing combined with black or brown silks. There 
are also low-priced tamise cloths in stylish shades 
of beige and blue, that are being made up with 
pretty trimmings of white cotton guipure falling 
upon pleatings of the material, 


FANCY-WORK, 


Ladies going into the country take with them 
some articles of fancy-work with which to amuse 
and occupy themselves, especially on rainy days. 
Something quaint and antique in design is liked 
in this artistic needle-work, and this is found in 
the effective and easily done crewel-work lately 
described in the Bazar. The English crewels 
used for this embroidery are fine yarns more 
hardly twisted than the zephyr wools. Gray, 
écxu, or white linen of thick quality is the fabric 
in which the work is done. The bold designs, 
many of which are copied from the Japanese, rep- 
resent water-lilies, catkins, grasses, and storks; 
the sunflower is in especial favor, and is most 
effectively used; fruits and nuts are wrought on 
white linen tidies; butterflies and bees are rep- 
resented on the wing, and in some instances fig- 
ures of Japanese women are introduced. Sofa 
pillows are ornamented in this way, also chair 
seats, chair stripes, tidies, and ottomans. The 
square pieces, with the design begun and materi- 
al supplied for finishing, cost about $3 50; long 
stripes for chairs are $7 to $10. A part of the 
flower and foliage is wrought, and the rest of the 
design is outlined to be done in simple stem- 
stitching, which is made up of back stitches tak- 
en closely together. 

The gray linens are so cool and pleasant to the 
touch, and are so firm of body, that they are used 
for various kinds of fancy-work. Lambrequins 
of this linen are made for mantels, for windows, 
baskets, and brackets, and are ornamented with 
appliqué cloths cut out to represent storks, grass- 
hoppers, butterflies, and characteristic Japanese 
figures. Persian colors and designs, especially 
block patterns, are used for this appliqué work. 
The linen damask work is also used for square 
tidies, for long pieces for the backs of sofas, and 
for small rugs to be placed in front of a desk or 
a toilette-table. This simple but most effective 
work consists in covering the small figures of the 
damask with Persian colored wool; the single 
zephyr is sufficiently heavy for this. When used 
for rugs the damask is lined with Dutch carpet 
made of cotton. The edges of the damask are 
ravelled to form fringe. 

Table-covers that are both useful and orna- 
mental are made of shaded damask—mixed wool 
and linen—in two shades of brown or of blue. 
These are not ornamented in the middle, but there 
is a wide border which is covered with a new 
kind of tapestry-work in wool, Checked linen 
burlaps covers for tables have also wide damask 
borders wrought over with rich dark colors; the 
latter cost from $5 to $6. Burlaps rugs large 
enough to place before a sofa or a bed are begun, 
and materials furnished for finishing: price from 
$6 to $13. The handsomest large rugs are done 
on heavy canvas known as double zephyr canvas ; 
these are wrought in quaint Persian and other 
Oriental designs, with cross stitches of thick tap- 
estry wool. These cost, with materials for com- 
pleting, $12 to $23. A pretty rainbow rug, shaded 
in stripes in all the hues of the prism, is done in 
easy long diagonal stitches. Playing rugs for in- 
fants have worked upon them the figures of dolls, 
trumpets, fruits, rabbits, and toys; the back- 
ground is to be filled in, and the rug softly wadded. 

Fresh clean-looking mats for toilette-tables are 
of thick white linen wrought in English crewels 
or in colored cottons that will wash. The pretty 
designs, representing a child riding on a butter- 
fly, swans, and Chinese pagodas, are outlined, and 
are to be done in point Russe and in stem stitch; 
$1 75 buys a whole set of mats, consisting of 
four pieces. 

New appliqué cloth flowers are not button- 
hole stitched on the edges, but have each petal 
stand up from the background in natural fashion, 
and the only stitches taken are a few point Russe 
stitches in the centre that represent the veins of 
the flowers, and at the same time hold them in 
place. The flowers and leaves are sold by the 
dozen at from 25 to 45 cents. They trim small 
lambrequins for baskets, boxes, brackets, etc. 

A new Japanese canvas called bamboo is écru- 
tinted, and as stiff as if made of the fibre of bam- 
boo. Mummy cloth, another new fabric, is a 
rough-threaded canvas for supporting appliqué 
figures of cloth and of velvet. The Turkish towel- 
ling, 80 popular now for embroidering, costs from 
$1 to $1 25 a yard, and is three-fourths of a yard 
wide. Burlaps canvas is from 25 cents a yard 
upward. 

Chair stripes are now made narrower than when 








first introduced, and the newest have the favorite 
sunflower ornament and catkins done in satin 
stitch on the canvas ready for filling; these are 
$23. Foot-rests of the same are $6 to $9. Light 
screens, small bannerets, and the larger banner 
s¢reens are done in fade colors, like those of the 
Gobelin tapestries, in petit point and satin stitch, 
with silks and zephyr wools: price $2 50 to $5 
for small sizes, / 

Knitting is in fashion again, and ladies buy the 
heavy English silks for knitting socks for gifts to 
gentlemen. These silks come in pale blue, flesh- 
color, and dark brown balls that are 85 cents 
each ; five balls are required for a pair of socks. 
Crocheted purses of the English silks are also in 
favor for gifts. In some of these gilt or steel 
beads are wrought, and the trimmings of clasp, 
rings, and tassels are sold to match. Shopping 
bags and reticules for handkerchiefs are also 
made of beads, of velvet, and of leather, and are 
worn suspended from the belt. The most popu- 
lar bags are square, and are made of black vel- 
vet edged with lace, or else they are crocheted 
with steel beads in the meshes. 


CORSETS. 


Great improvements have been made lately in 
corsets. As the princesse dress now worn de- 
fines the hips as plainly as the waist, all corsets 
have been lengthened both in the busks and over 
the hips, where they fit as smoothly as a glove fits 
the hand. Stiff busts formed by cross bones or 
by thick cords stitched in are also liked, as they 
dispense with the pads worn by ladies who have 
flat chests. The steels or busks are also made 
more flexible, and may be bent in a circle with- 
out breaking. There are also broad doubled 
steels for those who like wide busks; these are 
very light, yet flexible. A brand of corsets known 
as the Haut Ton is distinguished by having its 
steels covered with kid, which makes them pleas- 
antly soft against the flesh, and keeps them from 
being rusted by moisture. Striped coutille and 
the plain jean are the materials most used in 
white and pale gray shades ; there are also many 
high-colored blue and scarlet corsets sold. The 
ventilating corsets are made of a lace-like check 
goods as thin as canvas grenadine; this is cool 
and pleasant for summer wear. The upper and 
lower sections around the bust and hips are made 
of this thin material, but the middle section that 
passes around the most tapering part of the 
waist, and bears all the strain of lacing, is of 
thick coutille. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaB_E, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co.; 
A. Sexie ; Toomson, Lanepoy, & Co.; and Noyss, 
Suirn, & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


THE late Mrs. MarGaret L. Apsz, of Albany, 
has bequeathed $3000 to the Domestic Mission- 
ary Society of the Reformed Protestant Church, 
the income to be applied to missionary purposes 
in the valley of the Mississippi; $3000 to the 
American Bible Society ; $3000 to the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Reformed Protestant 
Church ; $3000 to the Albany Orphan Asylum; 
and $2000 to the Sunday-school of the North 
Reformed Church, Rey. Dr. CLark, pastor, to be 
expended under direction of the trustees for the 
benefit of the school. 

—This pretty “ personal’’ of a delightful man 
who has been gathered to his fathers is from a 
late London journal: ‘‘ LzigH Hunt was a fruit- 
ful man, and lived to see many grandchildren. 
One of these, CLara Leiou Hunt, granddaugh- 
ter on the father’s side of the poet, and on the 
mother’s side of the WILLIAMS who was drowned 
with SHELLEY, was a great pet of Tuomas Love 
Peacock in his old age. e remember vividly 
the picture of the grand old man seated at the 
garden door of his library, while the pretty girl 
of sixteen knelt at his feet, rested a tome on 
his knee, and read therefrom aloud in very choice 
Italian. The Hunt blood was full of sunshine, 
and the pretty granddau hter seemed gay and 
light as the poet’s own ‘Jenny:’ 


‘Jenny kissed me when we met, 

Jumping from the chair she sat in; 
Time, you thief, who love to get 

Sweets into your list, put that in! 
Say I’m weary, say I’m sad, 

Say that health and wealth have missed me, 
Say I’m growing old, but add, 

enny me.’ 


To the last Lzigw Hunt’s life was a kiss and a 
flower. May his generation live long in the land, 
for such sweet spirits literally ‘ brighten the sun- 
shine.’ ”’ 

—Earl BEACONSFIELD has extended to his wid- 
ow the pension of £100 a year that was given 
to GzorGE CruiIKsHaNK. Notwithstanding his 
considerable professional income, CRUIKSHANK 


died 3 ag 5 

—tThe Dean of Chichester, England, was select 

— at Oxford recently, and after his usual 
rilliant fashion demolished the Darwinian the- 
= with an apostrophe. ‘ Ye men of science,” 

d he, ‘‘ leave me my ancestors in Paradise, and 
I do not grudge you yours in the Zoological 
Gardens |” 

—Mrs. GranaM, who has for so many years 
extended a refined and bountiful hospitality to 
her countrymen and countrywomen in Florence, 
was married on the 30th of May, in London, to 
Mr. J. C. Marrernt (he is Count Marrernti, if 
he chooses to wear his title), the only witnesses 
being a few personal friends and the Italian and 
American ministers. They are soon expected 
in New York. Mr. SMALLEY writes to the Trib- 
une: ** While Mrs. GRaHAM occupied the Palazzo 
Orsini, in Florence, no house in Europe opened 
its doors more readily and more hospitably to 
Americans who chanced to find themselves in 
that lovely city; none was better known in Flor- 
ence itself, none the centre of a more delightful 
society. Mrs. GRaHAM has more recently moved 
to a new palace built by her in the Via Manzoni, 
where her countrymen and countrywomen have 
found a not less graceful and cordial welcome, 
and where the best ey of the Tuscan capital 
may be met weekly on Thursdays. At the wed- 
ding the Italian soldier and diplomatist sat in 
the front pew to the right of the main aisle. As 
the bride passed him on her way to the altar, I 








saw the representative of a nation of gallant cay- 
aliers rise to greet hcr, and heard him whisper 
—I hope I am not too indiscreet in repeating it 
Pia on or ge la plus belle.’ Mr. WeLsH, who sat 
on the left, rose also, quick to see that Philadel- 
oe must not yield in truthful courtesy to any 

talian living; and there was as much respectful 
admiration in his manner and salutation as in 
the courtly phrase of the polished nobleman in 
whom the best traditions of the best-bred nation 
in Europe survive.”’ 

—Mr. Barnum says there is no truth in the 
reports that Jenny Linp is poor. She is worth 
at least $2,000,000, half of which was made in 
America, Her husband, Mr. GoLpscHM1DT, in- 
vested it so successfully that it has largely in- 
e . Mr. B. saw her a year ago, well and 
happy, with a grown-up son and daughter, the 
latter having a remarkable voice and fine cul- 
ture. Danie, Wester, whenever he heard her 
sing the Swiss Echo Song, would rise in the au- 
dience as soon as she had finished and make 
three profound bows. He did it in Castle Gar- 
den, in Providence, in Boston, in Washington. 
She always expected it, and she always received 
it. “I introduced him to her one day in the Re- 
vere House, in Boston. He wore a buff vest and 
velvet collar, and had his hair brushed up off his 
forehead. He talked sound sense to her, with 
dignity and stately courtesy. I remember the 
old fellow telling her, in his most impressive and 
Senatorial manner, that ‘America is the best 
country in the world, madam, for persons who 
do not indulge in intoxicating beverages.’ He 
had just been ‘wetting his whistle’ in the bar- 
room. After he had gone, Jenny jumped up, 
walked the floor excitedly, clasped her hands, 
and with indescribable earnestness and prettiness 
exclaimed, ‘Oh, Mr. Barnum, that is a man! 
—that is a man, Mr. Barnum! I never saw a 
man before !’—observations which she repeated 
several times in succession.”’ 

—A Paris letter-writer says that no American 
lady of the day leads so brilliant a life as Madame 
WappineTon, the wife of the French Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. A strange combination of 
nationalities this family presents. He is of natu- 
ralized British parents, was educated under AR- 
NOLD at Rugby, and rowed in the Trinity eight 
at Cambridge. His wife is daughter of the late 
President Kina, of Columbia College. 

—Philadeljhia is as remarkable for long-lived 
people as it is for Quakers. There appeared, 
week before last, in the obituary columns of the 
Ledger, notices of the death of sixteen persons— 
six men and ten women—who had lived to or 
beyond the advanced age of eighty years, name- 
ly, Mary ANN GrraD, 80; JosepH L. POWELL, 
80; Lypra 8. Reverz, 80; Ann LoLuer, 81; 
JONATHAN 8. Hunter, 83; Hueu Strriine, 83; 
GrorGe C. WILSON, 83; MARGARET GRIFFITH, 
8; James Marsu, 86; MarGaret WoLr, 86; 
JOHANNAH M. Larg, 88; ALEXANDER LINDSAY, 
89; Mary Hickey, 92; Hester CoLFLess, 93; 
Lypra Saunpers, 97; and Madam H&.ofss 
FRANCOISE FERtTrI, 100. 

—In a recent number of the Albany Hvening 
Journal Mr. THURLOW WEED gives some inter- 
esting reminiscences of the old Van RENssE- 
LAER manor-house: ‘* The late EpwaRD ELLICz, 
known as the first Commoner of England, who 
served sixty years in Parliament, and was twice 
member of the English cabinet, was an early 
owner of valuable land in Canada and in this 
State. In 1861, when Mr. ELLIcz was eighty-two 
years old, I was frequently his guest in London, 
where his visits to America in the latter years 
of the last and early years of the present century 
were often the subject of conversation. In 1803 
he met the late JoHn Jacos Astor at Montreal, 
and came with him from that city to New York. 
While waiting at Albany for the sailing of a sloop 
on which they had taken passage for New York, 
the Patroon invited them to dinner. A large 
number of distinguished citizens were invited to 
meet them, among whom were Governor GEORGB 
CurnTOon, Chancellor Lansine, Generals Scuvy- 
LER and GaNnsEvoorT, Mayor Pure 8. Van 
RENSSELAER, and ABRAHAM VAN VECHTEN. The 
guests, when summoned to dinner, in passing 
through the broad hall to the dining-room, found 
the household servants arranged on either side 
of the hall, with, as Mr. ELuice described it, re- 
markably white cravats and teeth, with still more 
remarkable black faces. The waiters, following 
the guests, took their places behind their chairs, 
each person at table having an attendant. Mr. 
ELLIcE described the dinner in all its cireum- 
stances and associations as one of the most en- 
joyable in his remembrance.” 

—GARIBALDI, at his home in Caprera, is the 
subject of an elaborate sketch in the London 
World. He rises every morning at four, and after 
visiting a pet flock of geese, and taking a cup of 
black coffee, he works in the fields until nearly 
mid-day, when he looks over and signs the letters 
that have been written by his secretary. Din- 
ner, at noon, is always a very simple meal—soup, 
with Italian paste or vegetables in it, followed 
by two dishes at the most, and no wine on the 
table. At the end of about an hour the general 
leaves the table, and going to his room, throws 
himself dressed upon the bed, sleeps for a while, 
and then reads the papers or any book he is in- 
terested in. At four o’clock he goes back to his 
work in the fields until! six or half past, when he 
returns home again to sup. After supper he 
returns to his room, never neglects to write a 
page in his journal and note the meteorological 
changes of the day, and is generally in bed at the 
time when a great part of the world are begin- 
ning to turn night into day. The household 
numbers but three persons—an old soldier who 
acts as the general’s orderly, and serves for love, 
not for money, another man who cooks, and a 
woman to do the washing and tidying up. The 
house is a one-storied building, divided into sev- 
en plain unadorned rooms. His own bedroom 
and study combined is a good-sized room—a 
carpetiess boarded floor like the deck of a ship, 
and whitewashed walls. Its chief articles of 
furniture are a plain roomy iron bedstead, four 
common chairs, a simple writing-table, an old- 
fashioned chest of drawers, and a shower-bath. 
Every thing of the most ordinary kind, but 
there is no affectation of Spartan simplicity, 
and in striking contrast to the modest aspect 
of the place are a number of things scattered 
about. On the bed is a splendid counterpane 
of white cashmere, most exquisitely embroider- 
ed for him in silk by the ladies of Milan; and 
standing in one corner, as carelessly placed as if 

they were a bundle of sticks, are several swords 
of honor with Damascus blades and hilts of gold 
set with gems, presented to him by his fellows 
countrymen of Nice, Rome, and other cities, 
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Woven Brarp anp Crocuet Epeine 
FoR LINGERIE. 








Cottar or Russtan Bra. 
For pattern and design see Suppl., No. VIL, Fig. 39. 








































Fig. 1.—Contar in Pot Lact Emproery. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For design see Supplement, No, VIIL., Fig. 40. 
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Woven Braid and Crochet Edging for 
Lingerie. 

Tuts edging is worked with woven braid fur- 
nished on both sides with clusters of five loops 
each as shown by the illustration, and with 
crochet cotton, No. 60, as follows: ist round, 
—* 1 de. (double crochet) on the first of 
the next 5 loops on one side of the braid, 

8 ch. (chain stitch), 1 sl. (slip rage on 
the second following loop, 3 ch., 1 de. 
on the second following loop, and re- 
peat from *. 2d round.—Always 
alternately 1 sl. on the middle of 
the next 3 ch. in the preceding 
round,5ch. 3d round (on the 
cther side of the braid),— 
Like the 1st round, but al- 
ways instead of the sl. 
work 1 single crochet. 


# 





ais, 


the corners and gather it in the curves, and join 

it with wheels and twisted bars of fine thread. 

For the bars, stretch the thread going for- 

ward and wind it going back. For the leaf 

figures in the centre of the design, overcast 

\ the braid in button-hole stitch with coarse 

thread, and ornament it with dots, which 

are likewise worked in button-hole 
stitch. 


Satin and Lace Cravat. 
Tus cravat consists of two 
traight pieces of pink satin, 
each three inches and a half 

long and thirteen inches and 
three-quarters wide, which 

are edged on the bottom 

F ie with white lace three 
ee eae. inches and a half wide, 
"0% My sloped off on the top 
2S B. toward one side, and 
woes pleated. Set these 
parts on a band of 
pleated satin, and 
cover the seam with 

a broad metal ring. 

The ends of the band 

are joined in the back. 


Collar of Russian 
Braid. 

For this collar, 
the pattern and de- 
sign of which are 
given by Fig. 39, 
Supplement, trans- 
fer the design to 
linen, and run Rus- 
sian braid along the 




























Blue Satin Cravat. 

Tuts cravat is made of a three-cor- 
nered, piece of blue satin, measuring 
eight inches on the straight sides, which 
are edged with ravelled ‘faille ribbon of 
the same color, two inches wide. On 
the satin apply white lace, the design 
figures of which are embroidered in 
chain stitch with pink, blue, and olive 
green shaded silk floss, and cut out 
from the lace foundation. Lay the 
top of this part in pleats turning to- 
ward each other, and set it on a stiff 
lace foundation. Besides this set on 
loops and pleatings of blue satin in 
leaf shape, which are edged with Valen- 
ciennes lace half an inch wide. This 
lace is embroidered with pink, blue, and 
olive green shaded silk floss in chain 
stitch. The seam made by setting on 
the leaves is covered with similar lace, 
vhich is gathered and closed in a circle 


outlines. The braid is then em- 
broidered with guipure cord. 
The single figures are joined 
with twisted bars. For these 
stretch the thread going for- ’ 

ward and wind it going back. Fig. 2—MrppLe or Couuar, Fig. 1.—Fvit Size. 
Separate the embroidery from Point Lace EMBROIDERY. 

the foundation, and edge the 
collar with picot braid. 


Collar in Point Lace 
Embroidery, Figs.1 and 2. 

Tas collar is made of point 
lace braid of various widths, 
which is furnished on both 
sides with picots. To work 
the collar, transfer the design 
Fig. 40, Supplement (of which 
a full-sized section is shown by 
Fig. 2), to linen, run the braid 
along the outlines, pleat it in 
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Fig. 1.—Mienarpise axp Crocuet [Nsertion Figs. 1 and 2.—Warer-proor Ciroak.—Front anp Back. Fig. 2.—Mrenarpise aNp Crocnet INSERTION 
ror LINGERIE. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-8. FoR LINGERIE. 
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Embroidered Music Roll, Figs. 1-3. 
Tus music roll is made of black varnished cane 
rods, with a bottom, lid, and sides of card-board, cov- 


ered on the outside with 
fawn - colored perforated 
board and on the inside 
with white watered paper. 
The perforated board is 
embroidered. For this 
embroidery apply on the 











middle 4 loops in the next 
times alternately 1 ch., 1 


the first of these, 5 sc. on 


429 


hollow with 1 se., four 
se. on the next loop; 


then for a four-leaved figure work 9 ch., 1 sl. on 


the next one of the 9 
ch., + 9 ch., 1 sl. on 
the first of these, 11 
se. on the 9 ch., 1 se. 
cn the st. on which 
the last sl. was work- 
ed, and repeat twice 
from +; then 5 se. 


foundation pieces of simi- 
lar perforated board in a 
lighter shade cut from Fig. 
2, and stitch them on with 
brown silk. For the in- 
tervening Smyrna stitches 
and for the star figures 
worked in point Russe use 
brown and yellow silk. 
Similar stitches of white 
silk edge the application 
as shown by Fig. 1. The 
foundation figures of light 
fawn -colored perforated 
board, one of which is 
shown in full size by Fig. 
8, are fastened on the 
foundation in point Russe 
in dark brown silk, and are 
edged with similar stitches 
of white silk. The em- 
broidery which trims the 
ends is worked as shown 
by Fig. 2, and that on 
the sides observing Fig. 3. 
A bronze clasp serves for 
closing. 


on the free st. of the 
first 9 ch. in this fig- 
ure, 1 sl. on the st. on 
which the first sl. in 
this figure was work- 
ed; this completes one 
figure. Next work 13 
times alternately 1 se. 
on the next loop, 1 ch., 
and repeat from *, 
but in every repetition, 
after the fifth se. in 
the second leaflet of 
the four-leaved figure, 
work 1 se. on the ch. 
between the 9th and 
10th of the following 
13 se. separated each 
— by 1 ch. in the preced- 
Fig. 4.—Trovsers ror Boy rrom ing pattern figure. 
5 ro 7 Years otp.—Back. This completes the 
[See Figs. 2 and 3; and Fig. first part of the inser- 
Double Page. ] tion. The second part 
For pattern and description see Sup- 7 worked in patie 
plement, No. IIL, Figs. 22-25. ilar manner, but in the 
5th round, instead of | 
the four-leaved figure, work 1 se. on one of the free leaflets in the next four-leaved 
figure in the first part of the insertion, observing the illustration, and join the next 
free leaflet of the same figure to the second part at the corresponding point in a i 
similar manner. Besides this fasten each point to the corresponding point of the 
first part of the insertion by means of a se. 
Fig. 2.—This insertion is worked in two parts as follows: Ist round (on one side 
of a piece of mignardise)— > With 1 sc. fasten together the next 7 loops, 1 ch., 6 
se. separated by 2 ch. on the next 6 loops, 1 ch., and repeat from *. 2d round.— 
Take another piece of mignardise and work 4 
* 1 sc.on the next loop of the second piece 
of mignardise, 4 ch., 1 se. on the ch. be- 
tween the 3d and 4th of the next 6 sc. sepa- 
rated each by 1 ch., 4 ch., pass over 4 loops 
on the second piece of mignardise, and re- 
peat from *. 3d round (on the other side 
of the second piece of mignardise).—Always 





Siip ror Grrn From 2 To 4 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see description on 
Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Cioak ror Girt FROM 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD.—FRront. 
(See Fig. 1.] 


Fig. 1.—Ctoak ror Girt FROM 
6 ro 8 YEARS OLD.—Back. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For description : = ee me For description 

see Suppl. ' : ‘ Aaa = ‘See Suppl. : 








Fig. 3.—Trovsers ror Boy From 
5 10 7 Years oLp.—Fronr. 
[See Figs. 2 and 4; and Fig. 1 
Double Page. | 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IIL, Figs. 22-25. 


’ 


-_ 


Fig. 1.—Emprowerep Music Roxi.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


Border for Children’s Lingerie—White Embroidery. 
Tus border is worked on batiste or linen in satin and tent stitch, and is edged with 
button-hole stitch scallops. 


Mignardise and Crochet Insertions for Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 428. 

Fig. 1.—This insertion is worked in two parts, with mignardise and crochet cotton, 
No. 60. For one part take two pieces of mi- 
gnardise and work the Ist round.— * Twice 
alternately 1 se. (single crochet) on the third 
following loop on the first piece of mignar- 
dise, 3 ch. (chain stitch), 1 se. on the third 
following loop of the second piece of mi- 
gnardise, 3 ch.; then 1 se. on the third fol- 
lowing loop of the first piece of mignardise, 





Fig. 2.—Jacket ror Boy rrom 
5 to 7 Years otp.—See Figs. 








3 ch pass over two loops on the second 8 and 4; and Fig. 1, Double alternately 1 sc. on the second following j 
Geax Dopey” , we Page.—(For pattern and descrip loop, 2 ch. 4th round (on the other side of : 
piece of mignardise, and with 1 se. fasten +4 #&°. : = p- - ie por . + ‘ 

her the next 4 |] 3 ch. 1 see Suppl., No. ITL, Figs. 26-30.) the first piece of mignardise).—Like the 
cether > xt ¢ s. 3c s , 5 ° ° ; 
together the nex oops, 3 ch., C. on ati Sie. Net round, but transposing the design. H 
the same loop of the first piece of mi- iy ; th round.—-* 14 ch. 1 ek on the fourth , 

gnardise on which 1 se. was worked last, | of these so as to form a ring, 2 se. on this 

twice alternately 3 ch., 1 sc. on the third ring, three times alternately 1 p. (picot 

i > gar, jece i. o Se . é é * ¥ cot, 

following loop of the second piece of mi consisting of 3 ch. and 1 se. on the first 

gnardise, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the third follow- of these), 2 sc. on the ring, but instead 
: oe a  matenentign » , we}, = BL, _— 5 — ¥ 2 ; 
Fig. 2.—Derau or Music Rott, the ee ~4 “—— oat: +. ’ - . of the second ch. of the middle p, work Fig. 3.—Founpation Ficure or i 

_ - « y 8c, -] 7 5 - % mes? " . « . ~ 
Fig, 1.—AppLicaTion AND Port — wae Pras: me t 1 “re ey Borper ror CHItprRen’s LincGerte. 1 sc. on the ch. between the 3d and 4th Music Row, Fig. 1.—APppLicaTion 
Russe EmBroipery. 0p of the second piece of mignardise, Wuire EmBrowery. of the next 6 sc, separated each by 1 ch., AND Point Russe Emprorpery. 
Bit» and repeat fr : 

8 ch., pass over two ep per 5 
. P this completes one-half 2 
loops on the first piece ; , = ; 
, 7 of the insertion. The : 
of mignardise, and other half is worked in i 
: er half is . ; 
with 1 se. fasten to- i imilar manner t | 
a similar F or f 
gether the following 4 1¢ 0 


the 5th round, the latter 
being worked as fol- 
on the first 
3 of the next 14 ch. in 
the 5th round of the 
first half of the inser- : 


loops, 3 ch., 1 se. on 
the same loop of the 
second piece of mi- 
gnardise on which 1 
se. was worked last, 3 
ch., and repeat from 





lows: 3 se. 




















*. 2d round (on one Ua, & sc. om the next i 

dis df ts wttha. ring, three times alter- 

work).—* With 1 sc. nately 1 p., 2 sc. on 

fasten together the the same ring, but in- 

middle 4 loops in the — “ the second : 

next hollow, four times ch. in the middle p. i 
’ work 1 sec. on the ch. ( 

alternately 1 ch., 1 se. Scent ME cca dd 

on the next loop; then pir eegebecsy piace teas 

for one figure work 9 “ ny “age > EC. SOR 

ch., 1 sl, (slip stitch) rated by 1 ch. each, 

on the firat of these, and repeat from x. 

11 se. on the 9 ch., 1 - 4 

al. on the same w. Oa MODERN GREEK 3 

which the preceding |} wl LSet COSTUMES D) 

sl. was worked, 1 se. ALT \ fa ! be dill, Ji MES. | : 

on the next loop, eight al ; a Ae N Athens it is daily 

times alternately lch., | : be shi more and more rare 

1 se. on the following GN 4) . f 4 to meet with any thing 

loop; then one figure | ‘3 y but the ordinary Euro- 

as before, four times pean dress; in the 

alternately 1 sc. on the small towns the inhab- 

next loop, 1 ch., and itants preserve faith- 

repeat from *, but in fully their old tradi- i 


every repetition fasten 
the 6th sc. of the first 
figure to the 6th sc. of 
the second figure in 
the preceding pattern 
figure (to do this drop 
the stitch from the 


tions. Let us walk into 
the streets on Sunday 
to see the Greek dress j 
in its brilliancy; there 
is a variety and luxury 


perfectly astonishing 


when it is considered 7 
needle, insert the lat- that all the riches of j 
ter in the correspond- many lie in what they 
ing stitch, and draw wear. The fustanella, 
the dropped _ stitch a sort of white cot- 
through). 3d round. ton petticoat, fastened 
—1 sc. on the 6th se. round the waist in a 
of the next figure in thousand folds, is the 
the preceding round, same for the palikari 
* 8 ch., 1 se. on the and the peasant, and ; 
next point, 8 ch., 1 se. is unornamented. The 4 
on the vein between belt, always of silk, is 
the next two figures, wide and long, em- 
and repeat from *. broidered with gold. 
4th round. — Always The waistcoat is of 
alternately 1 de. (dou- the greatest variety, of 
ble crochet) on the black velvet or any col- 4 
next st. in the preced- = ored silk, with round i 
ing round, 1 ch., pass = . buttons to match, and : 
over 1 st. (stitch). 5th Fig. 1.—Derss rorGmu. ‘Fig. 2.—Dress ror Get Fig. 3.—Dnress rorGrr. Fig. 4.—Dress ror Fig. 5.—Princesse Dress ror Fig. 6.—Surr ror 





braided in the most fan- : 
tastic patterns—as a wit : 
remarked, “a ball of 
string gone into fits.” A 


FROM 7 To 9 YEARS OLD, 
Front.—(See Fig. 3.} 
For description see 
Supplement. 


From 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and descri 
tion see Supplement, 

No, XIII., Figs, 73-81. 


rrom 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
Baox.—(See Fig. 1.] 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Gir. From 6 To 8 
YRARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Grev From 11 To 13 Years op 
For pattern and Sreerigtion 
gee a No. XL, 
igs. 56-64. 


round (on the other 
side of the work).— * 
Fasten together the 


Boy From 8 To 10 
YraRs OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


[Jury 6, 1878, 








very short vest sometimes leaves the neck open, 
or is fastened by a double button. This is the 
richest part of the costume ; the sides and back 
are covered with embroidery of silk mingled with 
gold and silver. In the dress of some rich peo- 
ple the original stuff is entirely hidden under a 
mass of gold braid (such an article costing about 
four hundred dollars), and wide open sleeves, also 
embroidered, show the silk shirt. Gaiters fall over 
a patent-leather boot, meeting the silk trousers 
below the knee, where they are fastened by silk 
garters, which are generally a chef-d’euvre of ex- 
quisite workmanship. The fez is the head-gear 
for all alike, only varying in the richness of the 
black, blue, or gold tassel, sometimes fastened by 
a diamond clasp. 

Few women have preserved Greek attire ; they 
have bowed down to the fashions of Paris in most 
of the towns; but at Delphi and around Mount 
Parnassus some peasants retain the distinctive 
character. Richer even in ornament than those 
of their husbands, they are a family treasure, 
transmitted from generation to generation. The 
young women, with the long plaits of black hair 
falling over their shoulders, adorn themselves on 
the days of great religious solemnity. On the 
occasion of a marriage a very long silk chemise 
is bound round the waist with a belt and silver 
clasp; the mantle, open in front, falls straight 
down, without sleeves, showing the neck; and 
a bright-colored apron descends to the ankle. 
Buckles of precious stones or of chased metal and 
other rich ornaments fasten the chemise, while 
necklaces of antique coins ornament the neck, the 
brow, and the hair, fastening back an exquisitely 
embroidered veil, 








(Continued from No. 24, page 387.) 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 
THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 


Tue railway line from Colombo to Kandy has 
been pronounced to be “ the most beautiful in the 
world,” running as it does through a country 
which combines all possible beauties of park, 
garden, and forest scenery, with a horizon of 
noble and graceful mountains. Sir Wilfrid Es- 
daile and Edward Dunstan, after a brief stay at 
Colombo, where they also felt the astonishment 
which so many travellers express at the spectacle 
presented by vigorous cricket-playing under the 
burning afternoon sun of Ceylon, resumed their 
journey, and were met at the termination of it by 
a person to making whose acquaintance Dunstan 
had looked forward with some curiosity and in- 
terest. 

Very cordial were the greetings exchanged be- 
tween Sir Wilfrid Esdaile and the tall, dark, large- 
limbed, brown-eyed, auburn-bearded Scotchman 
who had taken in hand a portion of Esdaile’s in- 
heritance which had formerly been of the white 
elephant kind, and which Esdaile himself had 
simply regarded with dismay. The new arrivals 
took their places in a rough-looking wagonette, 
and were driven off in the direction of the planta- 
tion, twenty miles away; and while the employer 
and employed were talking eagerly about per- 
sons and things very far removed from the scene 
through which they were passing, Edward Dun- 
stan, after the first few sentences that followed 
on his friend’s introduction of him to Mr. Sandi- 
lands, kept silence, occupying himself with a 
close observation of the Scotch manager. 

The result was favorable to the mind of Ed- 
ward Dunstan, who was easily swayed by exter- 
nals, and rather prided himself “on taking to a 
fellow at once if he was ever to take to him at 
all.” Here was a capable-looking man, he 
thought, with a keen, decisive face, and a way 
with him which conveyed the impression that he 
could manage any thing in the world he thought 
it worth his while to put his mind to, If he had 
only had any of the big chances that come in the 
way of highly born dunderheads, a man with that 
face and that unhesitating, knowledgable way of 
talking would have made his mark in one of the 
important vocations of the world ; but he had not 
been so fortunate, and the next best thing was to 
make a little chance, like that which had come to 
him, a success, Here was a man, Dunstan thought, 
who could look through an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion like his, and see what could be done with it 
for the best. Dunstan was—not without a lurk- 
ing consciousness that being so implied weak- 
ness of character—a good deal given to leaning 
on other people, and the solid A a hy that 
expressed itself in Jobn Sandilands’s face, figure, 
manner, and way of talking was particularly cal- 
culated to attract him. In the first place, he 
looked the picture of health, and that in itself 
was almost wonderful to Dunstan, who could not 
think how he managed it. Ceylon was better 
than India, to be sure, but all the same there was 
always a good deal of fever about; and yet he 
could swear that John Sandilands had never had 
a touch of it. His steady eyes were too bright, 
his skin was too clear, his hair and beard were 
too glossy, his long, slight, strong hands looked 
too cool and obeyed the orders of ‘his brain too 
closely as he skillfully drove the horses that were 
the best-treated animals Dunstan had yet seen in 
Ceylon, for the fever fiend to have iced or scorch- 
ed that finely knit frame. Of course, observing 
these physical facts respecting John Sandilands, 
it was only natural that Dunstan should think, 
though he was not devoted to his profession, as 
has been seen, that it was a great pity such a 
man as Sandilands should have been any thing 
but a soldier. 

The Scotchman was singularly unlike both his 
guests ; but though he had neither the bright and 





hearty, merry and prosperous, expression of the 
handsome Sir Wilfrid, nor the marked refinement 
and somewhat pensive good looks of Edward Dun- 
stan, he was a finer type of manhood than either. 
Perhaps nobody, not even a woman, had ever 
called John Sandilands handsome, but then it 
had probably never occurred to any body who had 
been half an hour in his company to remember 
whether he was good-looking or not. 

The travellers were not sorry to find themselves 
housed in the bungalow, which was surrounded by 
a clear space of hard-beaten earth, bounded by a 
bamboo paling, beyond which were noble trees of 
various species, and in the distance on each side 
spread the plantation proper. Though much su- 
perior in neatness and order to most dwellings of 
the kind, John Sandilands’s bungalow and the of- 
fices and works in its rear had a good deal of the 
bare and comfortless appearance that seems in- 
separable from all such places, The beauty of 
the eky, the earth, and the climate is enough, or 
people seem to think so; for the rest, space and 
shelter are all the houses are expected to bestow. 

Cordial relations had established themselves 
between John Sandilands and Edward Dunstan 
before the first day of their companionship had 
closed, and the former expressed himself to Es- 
daile as much interested in his friend, ready to 
advise him to the best of his ability, and to com- 
mence as soon as he should wish the process of 
showing him how things ought to be done on a 
coffee plantation whose manager means to make 
it pay. 

“T fancy he could never make such a hand of 
it as you are doing, however,” said Esdaile, on 
the day following their arrival, when he and 
Sandilands had been “ going round,” while Dun- 
stan was resting. “ He has not the health, in the 
first place. You’re wonderful in that way, you 
know; you might never have been off your na- 
tive heath, for any touch of the climate there’s 
upon you.” 

“My native heath was Glasgow,” said Sandi- 
lands, smiling; “and I was never well there. 
Dunstan would do here as well as I, if he neither 
smoked nor drank, and did not take to moping.” 

“ Ay, there’s the rub. It is not easy for a 
man with a big disappointment in his life to set- 
tle down to this sort of thing.” 

Sir Wilfrid Esdaile had not yet attained to any 
very clear knowledge of what “sort of thing” the 
life of a coffee planter really was, but he had not 
seen any thing to shake his previous general con- 
viction that he, individually, should hate it. 

“No,” thought John Sandilands, “ this is rath- 
er the sort of thing for a man with a great hope 
in his life.” And his fancy swiftly cleft the bar- 
riers of space and showed him, far across the 
sea, the face of a girl in whose widely different 
life a hope burned steadily, similar to that which 
brightened and guided his own. 

“It’s not easy,” he replied, “for a man to set- 
tle to any thing that is completely different from 
what he has been brought up to expect. I think 
the worst of misfortunes is a bringing up in great 
expectations.” 

“When they’re not fulfilled—yes. I think 
Dunstan is wonderful. I should have gone to the 
bad all out, if it had been my case.” 

Then they talked of other matters, and Sir Wil- 
frid Esdaile did not say any thing which implied 
that Dunstan had a cause of discontent and 
heart-burning beyond the disappointment which 
Admiral Drummond’s will had occasioned him. 

The coffee plantation in which Dunstan thought 
of buying a share was at a considerable distance 
from Esdaile’s, and, according to the hospitable 
practice of the island, the manager invited Sandi- 
lands and his friends to go on a visit of several 
days to him. This invitation suited Dunstan’s 
purpose well, and it was agreed that he and Sandi- 
lands should accept it, while Sir Wilfrid Esdaile 
made one or two short excursions, and studied the 
resources of Kandy. He was very good-humored, 
and he had a sincere liking for Sandilands ; but 
he had had quite enough of his own plantation, 
with all its strongly appealing claims to being 
taken an interest in, in a week, especially as the 
manager was not to be trifled with when affairs 
were in question, and insisted not only upon de- 
tailing to him but upon making him understand ev- 
ery thing which was involved in the business of a 
coffee plantation. He felt that he really could not 
stand any body else’s coffee and works, coolies and 
“returns,” and so he excused himself; and it was 
arranged that Sandilands, who could get away just 
at that time without inconvenience, and Dunstan, 
who began to think he should like the life of a 
planter, simply because every day witnessed an 
advance in the restoration of his health, should 
drop Esdaile at Kandy, and take him up on their 
return. A mail from England would be due in 
five days; they would pick up their letters and 
papers also at the same time. Captain Dunstan 
was profoundly indifferent to the subject that is 
always of such importance every where out of 
London, from the neat villa in an English county, 
where you can only get letters twice a day, and 
find yourself unaccountably bored in the interval, 
though you are always ready to declare that the 
postal facilities of town render life wearisome, to 
the “station” at the antipodes, where it is the 
rare and blessed break in an existence devoted 
to sheep. Captain Dunstan did not expect there 
would be any thing for him by the mail, There 
might be, perhaps, bills and circulars, the only 
documents le do not tire of sending, and for 
the sake of di hing them will take any amount 
of trouble to find out one’s most temporary ad- 
dress. Sandilands was always eager to get his 
bag, as a man of business ought to be, and Es- 
daile was one of those persons who live in a show- 
er of letters and papers of all kinds, It is char- 

acteristic of certain young men, occasionally of 
the idlest, and Esdaile laughed about it, and said 
he should have at least fifty commissions to buy 
oe tortoise-shells, amber beads, and models 
of ou 

“I don’t know a more enviable fellow in the 





world than Esdaile,” was almost the first obser- 
vation made by Dunstan after he and Sandilands 
had left Sir Wilfrid and were on their way to their 
destination, journeying along a terribly bad road, 
but surrounded by exquisite scenery. “He has 
money and liberty and health, and, in fact, every 
thing.” 

“Such a happy temper, too: I fancy a man 
must have that to enjoy even the best, things of 
life. No doubt he will get a good deal taken in 
in his time, but he will mind it less than most 
men. Nothing will ever sour Esdaile,” 

Five days later the three young men met again 
at Kandy, and Sir Wilfrid was full of the charms 
and delights of the place. He had had a “real 
good time” of it, had met several capital good 
fellows, and found Mr. Gilchrist had come up there 
from Galle. 

“An extraordinary old man,” said Esdaile, as 
he and Dunstan were sitting in the veranda of 
the hotel, while Sandilands had gone to the post- 
office. “He knows every body, it seems to me. 
though he never goes ‘home,’ as he still calls Eng 
land, and most people, so far as one knows, do 
not come to Ceylon. A tremendous old gossip. 
He knows all about me, evidently, and a great 
deal more about my father than I know; and all 
about you.” 

“ All about me!” said Dunstan. “I think that’s 
impossible; I never heard of him until five min- 
utes before I landed at Galle, and I was in his 
company about three.” 

“No matter, he knows all about you. If you 
had not told me the story of Admiral Drummond, 
his wife and his will, yourself, I should have 
heard it from old Gilchrist, if I would have let 
him tell it. You had some fellow-travellers, it 
appears, who were quite of opinion that the ad- 
miral had made a deplorable mistake, and that, 
even as it is, you are an eligible.” 

“Oh,” said Dunstan, laughing, but a little an- 
noyed too, “that’s too bad. We were very good 
friends, but—” 

“ Meaning yourself and the fair Amabel, as Mr. 
Gilchrist calls her, with all the seriousness of an 
old, old novel. I am to make her acquaintance, 
when I get back to England, as the bearer of a 
lot of shell things from Mr. Gilchrist. By-the- 
bye, the old gentleman said he would look round 
—I mean,” added Sir Wilfrid, correcting himself, 
and with a momentary exact mimicry of Mr. Gil- 
christ’s voice and manner, “he said he would do 
himself the honor of calling on me to-day, and 
would hope to have the pleasure of seeing my 
friends.” 

At this moment John Sandilands, with his 
hands full of letters, and followed by a native 
servant who carried a thick parcel of similar doc- 
uments and a bundle of newspapers, entered the 
veranda, 

“Not a bad bag,” he said, as he approached 
and deposited his papers upon one of the little 
tables. “Sheafs of newspapers and letters for 
you, Sir Wilfrid”—the servant laid them on the 
table which stood between Esdaile and Dunstan— 
“and something blue and business-like for you, 
Dunstan. Will you inspect them here? We 
have it all to ourselves.” 

The veranda was indeed occupied only by their 
three selves for the moment. John Sandilands 
spread his letters in an orderly fashion on the 
table, and began to work through them method- 
ically, There was, however, one which he did 
not open on the present occasion, A quick 
glance had satisfied him that this particular let- 
ter was among the contents of the packet des- 
tined for him; he had picked it out and put it 
away in his pocket-book for enjoyment at a quiet 
time when he should have mastered the business 
matters that the mail had brought him. 

“Now for the commissions, and the circulars 
that one’s servants are always so careful to for- 
ward,” said Sir Wilfrid, as he picked up a hand- 
ful of letters, and, letting them fall through his 
fingers again, detained one at random. 

The missive for Dunstan was addressed in a 
hand which he did not recognize, and he took it 
up with absolute unconcern. A blue, linen-lined 
cover, inclosing a brief communication from a 
solicitor in London, with whom he was not ac- 
quainted, to the effect that pursuant to instruc- 
tions received, he had to inform Captain Dunstan 
of the decease at Bevis, Suffolk, of the widow of 
the late Admiral Drummond, and also of the fact 
that the deceased lady had bequeathed to Cap- 
tain Dunstan all the property of every kind that 
had been left to her by her late husband. A 
slim little letter in a black-bordered envelope was 
inclosed in the lawyer’s calm and curt epistle, 
but it fell to the ground unnoticed, as Edward 
Dunstan read again and again the few lines that 
had changed his fate. The letter ended with an 
expression of the hope of Mr. Cleeve that Cap- 
tain Dunstan would communicate with him at his 
earliest convenience, and an assurance of his 
readiness to carry out any instructions with 
which he might be favored. Many feelings, or 
rather sensations, for the news was as yet too 
new to be really felt, passed over Edward Dun- 
stan’s mind; surprise, pleasure, the excitement 
of a great event, a sudden sense of change, be- 
wildering and almost oppressive, and yet under 
which he was conscious of a strange prevision of 
every detail of his daily life which would be af- 
fected by that change ; rising above them a sense 
of incredulity. This thing could not be, it seem- 
ed to him; the reversal of all that had befallen 
him at the most important period of his life, the 
repeal of the sentence that had shut him out from 
the paradise of rich men, the sheathing of the 
flaming sword that barred him from its gates, 
could not have come to pass. He looked up from 
the letter, he passed his hand over his eyes like 
one before whom a vision is floating, his glance 
fell upon the scene around him, upon his two 
companions, each absorbed in the perusal of his 
letters, and an indistinct question came into his 
mind; if he could have put it into form it would 
have been: “Is this the same place as it was before 


’ 





Tread that letter ?” but nothing was distinct that 
was near and actual for the moment. With the 
wonderful velocity of thought and imagination 
he had sped to England ; he saw the old familiar 
scenes that had grown so unfamiliar to him of 
late; he saw the days of his boyhood, the face 
of his dead mother, the broad lands, of which, 
notwithstanding the prevailing incredulity that 
was in his thoughts, he was now the owner, the 
scenes, dreary and monotonous, of his life in In- 
dia; and all these in a speck of time, so swift, so 
brief, that it was the irrepressible exclamation to 
which he gave utterance as his eyes took in the 
meaning of the lawyer’s letter, and the sense of 
contrast rushed over him, that attracted the at- 
— of Sir Wilfrid Esdaile and John Sandi- 
nds. 

“What's the matter?” asked the former, 
quickly. “ Any thing wrong, Dunstan?” 

“Nothing wrong, but something very strange 
and surprising. I can hardly believe it; but Mrs. 
Drummond is dead, and—” 

“ And she has left the place and the money to 
a hospital, or her lap-dog ?” 

Sir Wilfrid spoke with some impatience; he 
hated a pause in any communication. 

“She has left the place and the money to me!” 

“No!” exclaimed Esdaile, starting up, and 
clapping his hand down on Dunstan’s shoulder. 
“You don’t mean it! My dear fellow, what 
splendid news!” 

“] do mean it, though I don’t quite believe it. 
Read it out;” and Dunstan handed Mr. Cleeve’s 
letter to John Sandilands, who, having read it 
aloud, observed : 

“There’s no doubi about it. Nothing could be 
more certain, more sweet, or more short than that 
communication. I congratulate you heartily.” 

“It’s rather puzzling, though,” said Dunstan. 
“What made Mrs. Drummond change her mind ?” 

“Ah,” said Sandilands, with a comical look, 
“now you are unreasonable, 't is much more 
pleasant than puzzling. The old lady may have 
had scruples of conscience about her husband’s 
wishes,” 

“Scruples !” said Esdaile; “not a bit of it. If 
the admiral had wanted Dunstan to have the 
place, he’d have said so, either direcily in his 
will, or indirectly ; and I suppose you never heard 
he did that ?” 

“Never. Quite the contrary, indeed. Mrs. 
Drummond was not a pleasant person, and she 
never liked me; she never even tried to like me 
at a time when it might have pleased my uncle 
if she had tried. It was the only thing she ever 
neglected to do that could have pleased him, I do 
believe, for she was a model wife; that I had 
sense enough to know at the time. Afterward 
it would not have mattered. The admiral saw 
every thing through her eyes, and heard every 
thing with her ears. Never mind, he might have 
done worse.” 

“ Hardly, in your case, though you can certain- 
ly afford to forgive him now,” said Sandilands, 
“when she has made reparation, and so timely, 
too. But you were saying that this good luck of 
yours can not be due to Mrs. Drummond’s wish 
to carry out any desire of her husband’s—” 

“Yes. I wandered from what I was going to 
say, which was, that though Mrs. Drummond was 
not a pleasant person, and though she never liked 
me, she was one of the most truthful and upright 
women in the world, and she would not have al- 
lowed me, for any motive of dislike on her own 
part, to be misled all this time about my future, and 
to do the things I have had to do, under the ob- 
ligations of no expectations at all, if she had in- 
tended all along to make me her heir. No; this 
is a late and sudden resolution, and entirely in- 
comprehensible to me.” 

“When did you see her last?” asked Esdaile. 
“Have you ever seen her sittce the admiral’s 
death ?” 

“Once only.” Dunstan’s face looked dark and 
moody, as though the recollection were any thin 
but a pleasant one. “She sent for me, and 
went to Bevis for a week. We were perfectly 
frank with one another. She told me I had noth- 
ing to expect from her, and I told her I had nev- 
er formed any expectations. She requested me 
to remain a few days at the old place, and I did 
so. It was very stiff and very slow, but she 
meant a kindness, or at all events a civility, and 
I believe I wanted to show her that I was not so 
much cut up by my ill luck as might have been 
expected. I did not make believe very much ; in- 
deed, hardly at all, for I did not fully know then 
how great a difference it was to make to me; and 
I dare say Mrs. Drummond thought better of me 
on that occasion than she had ever thought before. 
If she did, she never expressed her sentiments. 
We parted very civilly, and I left Bevis with a 
firm belief that I should never see the place 


in. 
a What did you expect she would do with it ?” 

It was John Sandilands who asked this question. 
Esdaile was occupied at the moment in gathering 
up from the floor a number of his own letters and 
papers which he had scattered by the vigorous 
movement with which he had welcomed Dunstan's 
first startling announcement. He collected the 
stragglers, crammed them into his pocket, and 
backed Sandilands’s question with the remark: 

“Ah, yes, by-the-bye, I have always forgotten 
to ask you that.” 

“That is just what I can not tell you. Mrs. 
Drummond had no sisters, brothers, nephews, or 
nieces, and if she had any more distant relations 
I never knew it. She was very kind to the peo- 
ple about, and liberal to the local institutions, as 
they call them; gave the parson any subscriptions 
he wanted, and all that kind of thing; but I don’t 
think she went in for hospitals or big charities, 
and it never seemed likely she would do any thing 
in the Peabody line. The fact is, I never specu- 
lated about the matter at all. When it was quite 
plain, as I thought, that Bevis was not to be mine, 
I did not trouble myself about whose Bevis was 
to be, Besides, she was a hale old lady, likely to 
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live a thousand years, and so she might have done 
and welcome, for me. It was the admiral who 
gave me the unkindest cut of all, not Mrs. Drum- 
mond.” 

“ Well,” said Esdaile, cheerily, “it’s all square 
now, and you are not much the worse. How 
you must feel it, old fellow—don’t you ?” 2 

“T hardly know how I feel it yet; rather as if I 
were asleep, and, as Mark Tapley says, ‘dreamin’ 
too pleasant to last.’” 

“The responsibilities of landed proprietorship,” 
remarked John Sandilands, “ will very soon come 
to you with the sober certainty of waking bliss. 
I suppose,” he added, dryly, “ the negotiations for 
a share in Perkins’s plantation are not to be pro- 
ceeded with ?” 

Dunstan laughed. “No, I think not. How 
seriously we were discussing it only this morning,” 
he said, “and all the time we were up there, this 
news was on its way. How little we ever know 
about ourselves or any body else! I am quite 
aware that I am making a most commonplace 
observation, but that sort of thing does come very 
strongly to one’s mind now and then. I suppose,” 
he added, “I must instruct this Mr. Cleeve, as he 
calls it, without delay; though I don’t exactly 
know what he means.” 

“ He means, I take it, that you are expected to 
make it known when you intend to return to 
England and take possession. You can write 
by the Messageries boat, you know, the day after 
to-morrow, Your letter must be ready for the 
morning.” 

Esdaile had been leaning thoughtfully over the 
rail of the veranda while Dunstan and Sandilands 
exchanged these few sentences. He now turned 
his head and spoke, in a half-whisper : 

“ Here’s old Gilchrist coming along, all in white, 
and apparently as cool as a cucumber in Northern 
climes. I wonder if he knows the news ?” 

“T would rather not have to talk to him just 
now,” said Dunstan, retreating on the inner side 
of the veranda, “Don’t say any thing to him if 
you can help it. I'll go and think over my in- 
structions to Mr, Cleeve.” 

“He takes it pretty coolly, doesn’t he ?” said 
Sandilands, “It is the strangest turn of the 
wheel of fortune that ever came under my own 
observation—the strangest thing I ever heard of, 
out of a book.” 

“Tt is an astonishing and stunning event; but, 
my dear fellow, we, being Englishmen and supe- 
rior to the emotions, are neither astonished nor 
stunned by any thing that befalls ourselves or 
other people. I’m uncommonly glad, though ; it’s 
a splendid bit of luck for Dunstan—a better bit 
of luck than you know of, as I remember now; 
it means more than an estate.” 

“ What more ?” 

“A wife, Only woman he ever loved; parted 
by the frown of fortune, reunited by her smile; 
reward of constancy: that kind of thing—How 
d’ye do, Sir? very glad to see you ;” and Sir Wil- 
frid Esdaile advanced to meet the old civilian, 
who was ushered into the veranda by a profusely 
polite native, with a pleasant deference which was 
one of the peculiar charms of his manner. 

After a little talk with Mr, Gilchrist, who had 
not heard the news of the change in Captain Dun- 
stan’s fortunes, and who was evidently sorry to 
have missed an opportunity of bearing further 
testimony to his own admiration of the fair 
Amabel, John Sandilands also retired, and on the 
conclusion of Mr. Gilchrist’s visit Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile was left alone with his English newspa- 
pers. They were of various dates, and he found 
a good many bits of intelligence in them, fash- 
ionable and otherwise, which interested him ; 
among others, the announcement of the death of 
Mrs. Drummond, of Bevis. 

“ After all, it’s very consoling and assuring to 
see it in print,” said Esdaile to himself, without 
the smallest particle of malice or ill-will to the 
deceased lady in the reflection. And then he fold- 
ed the newspaper with that particular paragraph 
conveniently arranged to meet the eye, in order 
that he might give Edward Dunstan the satisfac- 
tion of seeing it also, and opened a journal of a 
couple of days later. 

“So Lady Rosa has made her game at last,” 
was Sir Wilfrid Esdaile’s commentary upon some- 
thing he saw there. ‘It must be a better thing 
for the girl than home. They say Thornton’s a 
good fellow, but I should never have thought she 
would have fancied him. Very likely she didn’t 
— if Lady Rosa did, it would do just as well. And 
Tom Dillon, too. I didn’t think that was to be till 
winter. Poor fellow, he was awfully in love, but 
he did look dismal when he told me how his Lucy 
had insisted on his giving up cigars and steeple- 
chasing!” With these and sundry similar com- 
ments did Sir Wilfrid Esdaile peruse the passing 
record of the world from which he was under- 
going a temporary separation. He knew almost 
every body who was any body, and there was a 
good deal of news afloat about every body. His 
newspapers amused him very well until dinner, 
when the three young men met again, and Esdaile 
asked Dunstan whether he had written his letters. 
Dunstan said, yes, they were all ready. 

“ And how have you instructed Mr. Cleeve ?” 

“That I will give him my instructions in per- 
son with as little delay as possible. And I wish 
you would go home with me, Esdaile. It will be 
such dull work to go down to Bevis all alone.” 

“T don’t mind if I do,” said Sir Wilfrid, in his 
light-minded way. “It would be good fun to see 
you as the man in possession, and I can come out 
again any time. Besides, you’ve quite done with 
me, Sandilands, haven’t you ?” 

“Yes,” returned John Sandilands, dryly, “ from 
a business point of view, I have quite done with 
you; and I am bound to say you were easily ex- 
hausted.” 

“Then that’s settled,” said Dunstan; and the 
little party made a very pleasant evening of it. 
Dunstan, upon whom the excitement of the day, 
for all his “cool” taking of its great event, had 
told, left the others early, and they found many 





subjects of discussion; among others what Sir 
Wilfrid called “the Chumleigh marriage,” when 
by a casual observation he discovered that John 
Sandilands had been informed by a correspondent 
of all the details of that event. This led to a 
further confidence between the friends, and be- 
fore they parted that night Sir Wilfrid Esdaile 
was in possession of the fact of the engagement 
between John Sandilands and Julia Carmichael, 
and had declared that he understood very much 
better now how Sandilands contrived to content 
himself on a coffee plantation. As for the Thorn- 
tons, Sir Wilfrid opined that it would be all right. 

“ You see,” he said, with an air of great wisdom, 
“if one goes in for money at the beginning, and 
there’s lots of it, one doesn’t get disappointed ; but 
it’s not so safe with love;” and he did not at all 
perceive that a slight departure from the roman- 
tic stand-point of the avowal he had just been 
listening to was involved in this axiom. 

The last waking thought of Edward Dunstan 
that night was: “ My darling! my darling! it has 
not been so very long to wait for me, after all!” 

(to BE CONTINUED.] 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 


Sale of Cruikshank’s Pictures.—The House of Lords 
and its Antiquity.—The Dead Lock in the Profes- 
sions: what is to be done with our Sons?—The 
Koh-i-noor in Paris.—The late Duchess of Argyll. 

HE sale of George Cruikshank’s pictures and 
drawings at Christie’s the other day affords 
another proof, if proof were needed, of the arti- 
ficiality and pretense of the fashionable world in 
connection with art. They have really no taste 
of their own for any thing of the kind, though 
they will bid their thousand guineas against one 
another for a blue jug. Humor, unlike old china, 
has never been “the rage,” and the genius of 

Cruikshank has therefore far less attractions for 

them than some simpering beauty on canvas 

painted by a courtly hand. The table formerly 
used by Gilray, and afterward by the delineator 
of Fagin, for drawing and etching, was indeed 
sold for nineteen guineas, but the journal that re- 
cords the fact is careful to remind us that “ this 
was of course a fancy price.” Such a clock as 
reminded the American gentleman of Faith, be- 
cause it was “ without works,” would have sold 
for ten times the money, if it could only have 
been stated in the catalogue as having been 

“formerly the property of Louis XIV.,” or of 

the Empress Eugénie. The whole 200 lots of 

the sale scarcely realized five pounds apiece. I 

must confess that the blame of this miserable 

result does not fall upon the shoulders of the 
fashionable world alone: the advocates of total 
abstinence, though not a wealthy portion of the 
community, might have raised, one would think, 
the bidding for the original drawing of the 
“Worship of Bacchus” a little over thirty-two 
guineas. I am reminded also by a certain Aris- 
tides, who always “likes to see fair play even 
for dukes,” that one reason why Cruikshank is 
not popular with the “upper ten” is that he 
could never draw a pretty face; they also think 
him “ vulgar”—an opinion which many of the bi- 
ographies published of him since his death have, 

I must confess, done something to confirm. 

Much as we love our hereditary aristocracy, 
and whatever may be the force that compels us 
to “thank Heaven we have a House of Peers,” it 
is curious how little the public really know about 
it. The general impression is that most titles 
are of ancient origin. Yet of the 494 peers of 
the realm no less than 339 were ennobled during 
the present century. Moreover, gentle reader, 
“does it not surprise you to hear”—as Mr. Cole- 
ridge used to say to the Claimant—that dukes 
are not so rare as marquises? There are twen- 
ty-one of the former and only twenty of the 
latter. 

It is not to be wondered at that the paterfa- 
milias of the upper classes should look about him, 
and even strain a point or two, to get his grown- 
up sons provided for, of which difficulty in old 
times the state, by the system of patronage, in a 
great measure relieved him. There is positively 
“no opening for a young man” in any direction, 
now that the gates, more “‘ thronged with suitors” 
than ever, are no longer “opened by the golden 
key.” 

It was thought by the government that their 
offers of retirement allowances in the War-office 
were so good that they would be at once accept- 
ed by the clerks, when their new scheme of recon- 
struction could be carried out. But now it seems 
the clerks won’t budge. “ What are we to do,” 
say they, “with these two or three thousand 
pounds you offer us, when we have given up our 
places? We can’t live on the interest, and no 
other employment presents itself.” The fact is, 
though the pay is small, the promotion slow, and 
the increase in income very slight and gradual, 
the situation of a government clerk has much to 
recommend it, and especially in a time when 
things are bad all round. Their social position 
is tolerably good, their means of livelihood are 
certain, and they are not so subject to the tem- 
pers and caprices of individuals as is the case 
with those in private employment. Moreover, 
the duties are such as can be performed by per- 
sons of average intelligence, and the world at 
large, it must be remembered, is composed of 
that class, and not (thank Heaven !) of geniuses. 

If they marry, it is true, they must be content 
with a comparatively humble ménage ; but why 
not? The race for wealth is mainly to the swift 
(and the unscrupulous), and ordinary folks must 
be content with ordinary means. If they can 
not endure love in a cottage, let them be bache- 
lors; it will be to the advantage of the young 
women who have thus escaped them. In France, 
indeed, it is proposed that men should have no 
such choice. M. Joubert has laid before the 
Chamber at Versailles a projet de loi for increas- 





ing the number of marriages. He demands that 
every Frenchman who, between thirty-five and 
forty, still persists in remaining unmarried, shall 
be deprived of his rights as an elector. In Eng- 
land, I fear, this terrible penalty would not have 
any considerable force. 

The great objects of admiration to the native 
visitors of the Paris Exhibition are, it seems, 
Queen Victoria’s diamonds, over which eight po- 
licemen and gens-d’armes keep guard both night 
and day. On the first occasion the French ladies 
were so enthusiastic that their pressure broke 
through the glass case containing the jewels, 
which has necessitated a railing similar to that 
our Academy authorities put up in front of their 
sensational pictures, What I object tois that the 
real Koh-i-noor is there, the presence of which, if 
rumor is to be trusted, was denied to our own 
Exhibition in London. It was always said to be 
only a model in crystal, and that even if that ad- 
mirable scheme of an under-ground tunnel made 
to open just underneath it, and into which it 
should drop, had succeeded, the ingenious but 
dishonest engineer would have reaped nothing for 
his pains but a bit of glass, and the bitter ex- 
perience that “all is not Koh-i-noor that glitters.” 

The bitterest pill we English have had to 
swallow for a long time was the defeat of the 
Marylebone Eleven on their own ground at crick- 
et by a team from Australia. It was as unex- 
pected as though we had sent half a dozen Brit- 
ish boomerang-throwers to compete with the na- 
tive Bushmen, and had beaten them. The bat 
and the stumps and the bails are supposed to be 
the very arms of England, and to rank next in its 
heraldry after the Lion and the Unicorn: and yet 
this catastrophe has befallen us. Henceforward 
let no people pique themselves on their national 
game, 

The death of the Duchess of Argyll, mother- 
in-law of our Princess Louise, which took place 
at the end of last month, was a singularly strik- 
ing one. She was out at dinner, and was seized 
actually at table with an apoplectic fit, from 
which she never recovered. The circumstance 
caused a concert at the palace to be put off fora 
whole week. R. Kemste, of London, 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, so widely 
known as poet, journalist, scholar, and 
statesman, so sincerely beloved and revered as 
a man and a citizen, died at his residence in this 
city on June 12. After a brief illness, 
“having won 
The bound of man’s appointed years at last, 
Life’s blessings all enjoyed, life’s labors done, 
Serenely to his final rest he [has] passed ; 
While the soft memory of his virtues yet 
Lingers like twilight hues, when the bright sun is set.” 

Thus wrote the poet years ago—lines which 
7 seem fittingly applied to his well-rounded 

ife. 

Mr. Bryant was born at Cummington, Massa- 
chusetts, on November 3, 1794. Ithough he 
had reached his eighty-fourth year, his faculties 
seemed unimpaired; and except for the sad ac- 
cident which resulted in his death, he might 
have retained his strength and vigor for many 
years tocome. Just two weeks before his death 
he attended the Mazzini celebration in the Cen- 
tral Park, and addressed the audience by special 
request. The day was warm, and his uncovered 
head was exposed to the sunshine, Although 
evidently somewhat exhausted when he ceased 
speaking, he accepted the invitation of a friend 
to accompany him to his house in Seventy-fourth 
Street for rest and refreshment, and while walk- 
ing thither showed no special indication of ill- 
ness; but on reaching the house, while his friend 
was opening the door, Mr. Bryant suddenly fell, 
striking his head upon the door-step. He was 
carried into the house in an unconscious state, 
but revived when restoratives were administer- 
ed, and then seemed earnestly desirous of going 
to his own home in Sixteenth Street. On the 
way thither he was to some extent conscious, 
although exhibiting considerable bewilderment. 
Medical aid was summoned, but the blow had 
caused concussion of the brain, and in a few 
hours he fell into an unconscious state, from 
which he rallied only bere parr 6 On the Sun- 
day before his death paralysis of the right side in- 
tervened, and he rapidly failed. He grew weak- 
er and weaker, until in the early growing bright- 
ness of a fair June morning, without a struggle, 
he passed away. 

he literary career of William Callen Bryant 
began when he was a mere boy, a poem, entitled 
“The Embargo,” ——e been published when 
he was but thirteen, and attractin neral no- 
tice by its extraordinary merit. Even before 
this time he had written verses for a country 
mesnpener. He entered Williams College in 
1810, where he remained only two years, after- 
ward taking up the study of law, and was admit- 
ted to the bar. Mr. Bryant was only about nine- 
teen when he composed ‘ Thanatopsis’’—that 
poem which spread his fame throughout the 
world; but it remained for years in his port- 
folio, and then first appeared in the North Amer- 
ican Review. Such a poem as “ Thanatopsis’’ is 
a worthy legacy to leave to the world, even ifa 
solitary one; but from that time onward nu- 
merous beautiful and striking poems from his 
pen have made hearts happier and lives better. 
Among the most important of Mr. Bryant’s 
_— works Bote ole mpm a of the Iliad and 

yssey. me o sweetest poems were in- 
spired by his wife, to whom he was deeply attach- 
ed, and whose death in 1866 was a most severe 
blow to him. 

In 1826 Mr. Bryant became connected with 
the Zvening Post, and as a journalist found abun- 
dant opRorasiay discuss questions of nation- 
alimportance. He visited Europe several times, 
and travelled extensively in this country, his let- 
ters during these waoderlegs being full of in- 
teres: 

But the rich results of a bass life of fourscore 
ears can not be condensed into a paragraph. 
ndustrious, temperate, generous, pure, the 

memory of Bryant will ever be fondly cherished 
by his personal friends and by the wide circle 
who knew and loved him through his writings. 

Over two hundred and thirty lives are believed 
to have been lost by the dreadful explosion 





which occurred on June 7in the Haydock Mine, 
near Wigan, in Lancashire, England. The cause 
of the explosion is not known at this present 
time, About eighteen of the men in the mine 
were rescued. Nearly every family in the village 
of Haydock has suffered the loss of one or more 
of its members, and general mourning prevails, 





One of the most attractive departments of the 
French Industrial Section in the Exhibition is 
that devoted to children’s toys. Dolls, innu- 
merable and magnificent; animals, all alive, by 
clock-work; miniature furniture of elegant 
styles; mechanical toys all in motion—in short, 
every thing. 





Instruction in practical cookery is a part of 
the new system in the public schools of London. 
This comparativeiy recent innovation has cost a 
struggle; but many sensible persons advocated 
it on the ground that, while the School Board 
spent a great deal of money for instruction in 
ornamental branches, the interest in and know}l- 
edge of the common, practical arts of household 
life were losing ground. The London School 
Board has taken the responsibility of making 
domestic economy a part of the regular school 
course; lessons are given on food and its prepa- 
ration in every girls’ school; and for advanced 
classes there are twenty-one kitchens establish- 
ed in different parts of the city, fitted with suit- 
able appliances, and presided over by a skillful 
teacher of cookery. 


At Berlin the Radziwell Palace has undergone 
preparations for the meeting of the European 
Congress. The arrangements of the interior are 
reported to be as fallows: A grand staircase as- 
cends to a vestibule, which leads to a room set 
apart for the secretaries of the Congress. This 
room opens into the hall of the Congress, which 
is fitted up in magnificent style. This saloon is 
imposing in dimensions and very tastefully dec- 
orated. The carpet is of a light color with a 
large admixture of gold. In the centre of the 
hall is a table shaped like a horseshoe, at the 
middle of which, on the outer side, is placed the 
presidential seat of Prince Bismarck. On one 
side of the saloon, near the secretaries’ chamber, 
are two conference-rooms, to which the mem- 
bers of the Congress may retire for consultation. 
On the other side is a buffet which opens upon 
the garden and colonnade. 





The Columbia College crew who are to take 
part in the Henley Regatta on the Thames, on 
July 4 and 5, sailed in the City of Chester, and 
on their arrival at Henley established themselves 
at the Royal House, in that place. They will 
coutinue their practice on the river until the 
time of the race. The four, who have been in 
special training since early in last March, are 
Jasper T. Goodwin, Edward E. Sage, Cyrus Ed- 
son, and Henry G. Ridabock. Charles Eldridge 
goes as substitute. A long stroke has been 
adopted as the racing stroke. The crew have 
taken with them two boats—one a paper shell, 
the other a cedar shell. It is not decided which 
will be used at the regatta. 





In the City Library at Lyons, France, a globe 
of 1701 has been lately discovered, on which the 
Zaire Congo River is represented as flowing from 
a large lake westward to the Atlantic, much in 
the sume direction as shown by Mr. Stanley. 





One of the most marvellous escapes from death 
on recent record is that of one of the employés 
of the Brooklyn Bridge, whose name is Moore. 
While engaged in his work he fell from one of 
the piers, which is eighty-three feet high. As 
he realized that he was losing his footing, he did 
not lose his presence of mind, but remembering 
that the pier was broader at the base than above, 
he pushed himself off as hardas he could. Thus 
he escaped striking the pier. He fell upon a 
heap of broken timber. Strange to say, instead 
of being killed, as all who saw his fearful fall 
supposed certain, he was conscious when taken 
up, and although bruised and feeling some indi- 
cations of internal injuries, it is thought now 
that he may wholly recover. 





Stewart’s Women’s Hotel has changed its 
name and nature. It is now known as the Park 
Avenue Hotel, and is open to the general public. 
We understand that those ladies who secured 
board there before the change can remain as 
long as they desire, at the original prices. 





No more appropriate and beautiful custom 
can be connected with the celebration of the 
marriage of wealthy persons than the bestowal 
of gifts upon the poor. The recent marriage of 
Mr. William W. Astor to Miss Paul, of Philadel- 
phia, was the occasion of bringing happiness to 
one hundred homeless boys of this city. To 
commemorate this event in her son’s life, Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor gave $1500 to the Children’s 
Aid Society for the purpose of sending one hun- 
dred boys to Western homes. These lads, res- 
cued from poverty and crime, were divested of 
their rags, neatly clothed, dnd started on their 
journey with happy faces. These children were 
selected from the various lodging-houses of the 
society. A little incident clipped from one of 
our daily papers will give some idea of the man- 
ner in which little children are often abandoned : 


“ While a reporter was making inquiries concernin 
the homeless lads sent West, an agent of the Children’s 
Aid Society, polntiag out one small specimen stili in 
its charge, said : ‘ There’s a little fellow sitting there, 
whose mother left him at one of our schools the other 
any We thought she’d come back after him, but she 
didn’t. He was a horrible dirty boy then, but we’ve 
cleaned him up and put him in new clothes.’ 

“ He beckoned the boy up, and the og gt ay 
ed _ me was & preity, chepby igs of a = = 
years, remarkably beantiful eyes, long eyelashes, 
and fair skin. He led a few — that had been 
given him by somebody, and looked fearlessly into his 
questioner’s eyes, but said very little. This was the 
conversation : 

“What is your name ? 

“*Preddy Mackey.’ 

“** Where is your mamma? No answer. 

“*Do you want to & back to your mamma?’ An 
emphatic negative shake of the head. 

“** Would you rather stay here?” An emphatic nod. 

“ * Was your mamma goed to you?’ Another shake. 

“* Did she strike you?’ Another nod. 

“*It is a sad story enough, I suppose,’ said the 
agent, ‘ but it’s only one of hundreds.’ 

— at will become of him ?’ 

“** We'll keep him till we are sure his mother won’t 
come after him, and then we will find a home for bim,’” 
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long, an inch and three-quarters wide in the middle, and two inches wide on y 
SSE T re E52 the ends, and trim the cuffs on the bottom and sides with needle-work inser- wpay ) Qe 
oe a eee fo eee ee eee tion seven-eighths of an inch wide, and on the top with lace insertion of the ; . ( 

. mmecesteg oY . aa same width and lace an inch wide. Edge the cuffs besides with lace two ; : ~ 
inches wide, and finish them with a bow of blue satin ribbon. 


Lace and Satin Ribbon Cap. 


Tur crown of this cap consists of a lace square four inches and a half in 
size, which is edged with gathered lace three inches and a quarter wide. 
Loops and ends of pale blue satin ribbon two inches and three-quarters wide 
complete the cap, which is kept in place by long safety-pins. 


Garden Hats, Figs. 1 and 2. pa ret ting : 
Fig. 1.—Swiss Mustix Garven Hat. This hat is covered partly with plain Fig: 8.—Covr ror Ficnv, Fras. 
and partly with shirred Swiss muslin. The trimming is composed of loops 1 AND 2. 
and ends of blue gros grain ribbon and 
sprays of wild roses. 
Fig. 2.—Crére Lisse Garpen Hat. 
The crown is covered with puffs of white 
crépe lisse, and the brim with a side- 
pleated ruffle of the material. Over this 
pleating is laid a pointed strip headed by 
a box-pleated ruche. Across the crown 
is laid a pleated black velvet ribbon, 
which passes under the chin, and is 
closed at the left side with a hook and 
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Fig. 1.—Dersien ror Trpy.—Ho.pern-Work. 


Designs for Tidies.—Holbein-Work.—Figs. 1 and 2. \ Fig, 3.—Rrspox 
Turse designs are worked on coarse linen or on Java canvas with blue 3 Cravat Bow. 
or red cotton in Holbein-work. 


Ribbon Hair and Cravat Bows, Figs. 1-3. 

Tue foundation of the Alsacian hair bow consists of a piece of stiff lace 
en inch and three-quarters wide and four inches and a quarter long, which 
is wired all around and bound with black silk ribbon. On this foundation 
are set two loops of black satin ribbon faced with black faille two inches 
and a half wide and eight loops of black satin ribbon with red moiré face SS 
seven-eighths of an inch wide, which are finished with knots of similar ol ; 
ribbon. An elastic braid serves to keep the bow in place. The cravat ; ' : Wiss Must, Ivserrio} @Lact | 
bow Fig. 2 is made of similar ribbon as shown by the illustration, and is 
furnished on the wrong side with a brooch pin. 

The cravat bow Fig. 3 is arranged on a stiff lace foundation an inch and y 4 : S 
three-quarters wide and three inches and three-quarters long, of loops and » : " i " 
ends of pale blue satin ribbon an inch wide, and of variegated ribbon shot 
with gold three-eighths of an inch wide. 


Butterfly Head-Dress. 


Tats head-dress consists of a stiff lace foundation two inches and seven- 
eighths long and an inch and a quarter wide, which is wired and bound 
with silk ribbon. On this foundation are set pleatings of Swiss muslin 
edged with lace as shown by the illustration, and finished with a bow with 
long ends of olive green and yellow satin ribbon. 


Swiss Muslin, Insertion, and Lace Fichu and Cuffs. 
Tris fichu consists of a piece of white Swiss muslin, which is folded 
three-cornered, and is edged with lace insertion an inch and a quarter 
wide and with gathered lace two inches wide. Pleat the fichu in the back, 
and trim it with a bow of blue satin ribbon. For the cuffs, which are 2 
worn outside of the sleeves, cut of Swiss muslin one piece each, eight inches LecHorn Straw Har. 
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BurrerrLy Heap-Dress. 
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Fig. 1.—Swiss Mustin, Lack, anp ercaGe Fig. 1.—Swiss Mustis Garpen Har. 
Risson Ficuv.—Bacx.—[See 
Figs. 2 and 3.] 
Wy 
eye. A bow of similar ribbon is 
set on the back of the hat. 


Ladies’ Gloves, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—This foar-buttoned glove 
is of navy blue silk, and is trimmed 
with a monogram painted in bronze 
colors. 

Fig. 2.—Olive green silk glove, 
trimmed with a painting of lilies- 
of-the-valley. 

Fig. 3. — Long - wristed 
glove of gray lisle- thread, 
trimmed with pink folds as 
seen in the illustration. 


Swiss Muslin, Lace, 
and Ribbon Fichu and SS Fig. 2.—Dress ror Boy 
Cuffs, Figs. 1-3. rroM 2 10 4 YEARS OLD: 
To make the fichu, cut of Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 
Swiss muslin a three-cor- AA For pattern and descrip- 
nered piece measuring twen- . tion see Pees” No.V., 
ty inches on the straight : / 
“ sides, where it is trimmed Fig. 1.—Dpress ror Girt From 
Fig. 1.—Scir ror Boy rrom 5 to 7 Years otp.—Back Fig. 2.—Movssevsr Dress. three-quarters of an inch 11 To 13 Years otp.—Back, 
[See Figs. 2-4, Page 429.] For pattern and description see Suppl, from the outer edge with [See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IIL, Figs. 22-30. No. IL, Figs, 9-21. lace insertion an inch anda __ For description see Supplement. 
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quarter wide, cutting away the material underneath the latter. 



















































































Edge the Swiss muslin with lace an inch and three-quarters wide, at iG: SES oe PaaS ie a it SEA 
pleat it as shown by the illustration, and ‘trim with yellow faille PARAS OS Th, rr. OO) 
ribbon an inch and a quarter wide. The cuffs are arranged to eee ee ey a mes” dare 2 i 
match the fichu, and consist each of a three-cornered piece of Atitt = Qi: 
Swiss muslin measuring nine inches and three-quarters on the (em Sic | 
straight sides. gan : 
Leghorn Straw Hat. io i 

Ts Leghorn hat is trimmed with brown silk gauze and fawn- : 4 
colored satin ribbon, which are twisted as shown by the illustra- jee=ws { 


tion. On the left side are loops of brown and fawn-colored satin 
ribbon finished with long ends. Under the brim in the back is a 
Fig. 1.—Risson Harr Bow.—[See Cravat spray of yellow roses, hazel-nuts, flowers, and metal grasses. 


SS mer, OS, # Tuscan Straw Hat. 
Tus Tuscan hat is trim- 
med on the right side with 
cream-colored silk gauze 
and on the left side with 
brown and yellow gros grain 
ribbon. In front are loops 
of brown and yellow gros 
grain ribbon, and in the back 
are similar loops finished 
with long ends. The hat is 
trimmed besides with a spray 
of yellow asters, daisies, and 
forget-me-nots. 
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Fig. 2.—DesicN ror Trpy.—Hoxpery-Work. 


Fig. 2.—Cravat 
Bow.—[See 
Hair Bow, 

Fig. 1.] 


exception of Athens, the women possess no individual existence, and 
count as nothing in society; the men have reserved every privilege for 
themselves, leaving to their helpmates the care of the house and family. 
In the towns, where servants are kept, they are of the poorest class of 
peasants, who know nothing, and receive miserable wages. The families 
are generally large—seven or eight little children demand a mother’s 
constant attention. The morning begins by directing the work of each 
servant, repeating the same thing a hundred times, scolding, screaming, 
even beating them, to be understood. In the evening, when the chil- 
dren are sleeping, if there remain some little time, the poor worn-out 
mother sits down to her spinning-wheel to spin silk, to sew or knit, or, 
if it be summer-time, to look after her silk-worms and cocoons, happy 
if she has not to do the work of her incompetent servants over again. 

Such days leave little time for pleasure or the instruction of their 
children ; indeed, they never think of that. The children are left com- 
pletely to themselves, running over the house in a state of nature, wal- 
lowing in the mud, among the stones, or in the water, not fearing the 
hot rays of the sun, and soon learning to walk without leading-strings. 
Happy for the mother when her young ones reach the age of seven; 
they are then sent to the parish school, which is now.established in every 
town and village. 

It might well be imagined that some women would absolutely refuse 
such an existence, but not one seems to harbor the thought. Illusion 
soon vanishes after marriage; but they learn to live as their mothers 
did—for their husband, their children, or the riches of the house, leading 
a hard, monotonous existence, but free from all blame. The grand- 
mothers are the only persons who can rest ; they live in their son-in-law’s 
house, and eat, chatter, or frighten their grandchildren with comic grim- 
aces and remonstrances, counting out one by one the perfumed balls of 
the combolo, or chaplet. Their presence is accepted with indifference as 
a duty, and when they die, the tranquil philosophy of the national char- 
acter soon consoles the mourners. 
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RDEN Hat. § Fig. 2.—Criérz Lisse Garpen Har. Fig. 2.—Swiss Mustry, Lace, anp 
Risson Fichv.—Front.—[See 
Figs. 1 and 3.] 
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GREEK WOMEN. 


\ UCH has been said in praise of Grecian 
3 beauty, and the men are handsome in 
every sense of the word; we might well im- 
agine them to have been the models of 
Phidias and Praxiteles. Their large eyes, 
black as jet, sparkle with glances of fire, 
while the long silky eyelashes soften the ex- 
pression, and give a dreamy appearance of 
melancholy. Their teeth are small, white, 
and well set; a fine regular profile, a 
pale olive complexion, and a tall ele- 

\ | oe gant figure realize an accomplished 

Vs il L MM Q ‘ type of distinction. As to the women, 
«Hope Y they seem to have left physical perfec- 
ELS tion to the men; some possess fine 
eyes and hair, but as a rule they have 
bad figures, and some defect in the face 
generally spoils the good features. It 
is among them, however, that the old 
Oriental customs are most strictly pre- 
served: while the men are gradually 
undergoing the process of civilization, 
Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt rroM they in a moral point of view remain 
11 10 13 Years oLp.—Froxt. stationary, and are just as they were 
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Fig. 3.—Dress ror Boy 
rroM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, No. V., 

Figs. 33-37. 
















[See Fig. 1 athe eedan Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. Fig. 2.—Scmmer CasHMere Dress, 
; . = ig. 1.] ty years bee P . For pattern and description see Supplement, For description see 
igs. 1-3.— Gtoves. For description see Supplement. It may, indeed, be said that with the No, XIL, Figs. 65-72, Supplement. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Jury 6, 1878. 





A COLLEGE BREAKFAST PARTY. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 


Avrnor or “Daye, Denonpa,” “ Mippiemarcn,” “Tae Mitt on THE F1oss,” Etc. 





Youre Mamlet, not the hesitating Dane, 
But one named after him, who lately strove 
For honors at our English Wittenberg— 
Blonde, metaphysical, and sensuous, 
Questioning all things, and yet half convinced 
Credulity were better; held inert 
*Twixt fascinations of all opposites; 
And half suspecting that the mightiest soul 
(Perhaps his own?) was union of extremes, 
Having no choice but choice of every thing: 
As, drinking deep to-day for love of wine, 
To-morrow half a Brahmin, scorning life 
As mere illusion, yearning for that True 
Which has no qualities; another day 
Finding the fount of grace in sacraments, 
And purest reflex of the light divine 
In gem-bossed pyx and broidered chasuble, 
Resolved to wear no stockings and to fast 
With arms extended, waiting ecstasy, 
But getting cramps instead and needing change ; 
A would-be pagan next:— 

Young Hamlet sat 
A guest with five of somewhat riper age 
At breakfast with Horatio, a friend 
With few opinions, but a faithful heart, 
Quick to detect the fibrous spreading roots 
Of character that feed men’s theories, 
Yet cloaking weaknesses with charity, 
And ready in all service save rebuke. 
With ebb of breakfast and the cider cup 
Came high debate: the others seated there 
Were Osric, spinner of fine sentences, 
A delicate insect creeping over life, 
Feeding on molecules of floral breath, 
And weaving gossamer to trap the sun; 
Laertes, ardent, rash, and radical ; 
Discursive Rosencranz, grave Guildenstern, 
And he for whom the social meal was made— 
The polished Priest, a tolerant listener, 
Disposed to give a hearing to the lost, 
And breakfast with them ere they went below. 


From Alpine metaphysic glaciers first 

The talk sprang copieus; the themes were old, 
But so is sein B breath, so infant eyes, 

The daily nurslings of creative light. 

Small words held mighty meanings: Matter, 


Force, 
Self, Not-self, Being, Seeming, Space, and Time— 
Plebeian toilers on the dusty road 
Of daily traffic turned to Genii 
And cloudy giants darkening sun and moon. 
Creation seemed reversed in human talk : 
None said, “Let Darkness be,” but Darkness 


was ; 
And in it weltered with Teutonic ease 
An argumentative Leviathan, 
Blowing cascades from out his element, 
The thunderous Rosencranz, till, 
“Truce, I beg!” 
Said Osric, with nice accent. “I abhor 
That battling of the ghosts, that strife of terms 
For utmost lack ef color, form, and breath, 
That tasteless squabbling called Philosophy, 
As if a blue-winged butterfly afloat 
For just three days above the Italian fields, 
Instead of sipping at the heart of flowers, 
Poising in sunshine, fluttering toward its bride, 
Should fast and speculate, considering 
What were if it were not? or what now is 
Instead of that which seems to be itself? 
Its deepest wisdom surely were to be 
A sipping, marrying, blue-winged butterfly ; 
Since utmost speculation on itself 
Were but a three days’ living of worse sort— 
A bruising struggle all within the bounds 
Of butterfly existence.” 
“Ty protest,” 
Burst in Laertes, “against arguments 
That start with calling me a butterfly, 
A bubble, spark, or other metaphor 
Which carries your conclusions as a phrase 
In quibbling law will carry property. 
Put a thin sucker for my human lips 
Fed at a mother’s breast, who now needs food 
That I will earn for her; put bubbles blown 
From frothy thinking for the joy, the love, 
The wants, the pity, and the fellowship 
(The ocean deeps, I might say, were I bent 
On bandying metaphors} that make a man— 
Why, rhetoric brings within your easy reach 
Conclusions worthy of a butterfly. 
The universe, I hold, is no chavade, 
No acted pun unriddled by a word, 
Nor pain a decimal diminishing 
With hocus-pocus of a dot or naught. 
For those who know it, pain is solely pain ; 
Not any letters of the alphabet 
Wrought syilogistically pattern-wise, 
Nor any cluster of fine images, 
Nor any missing of their figured dance 
By blundering molecules, Analysis 
May show you the right physic for the ill, 
Teaching the molecules to find their dance, 
me your analogies, that hold 
Such it as the figure of a crow 
And bar of music put to signify 
A crowbar.” 
Said the Priest, “There I agree— 
Would add that sacramental Grace is grace 
Which to be rms felt, with all 
The strengthening influxes come by prayer. 
I note this passingly—would not delay 
The conversation’s tenor, save to hint 
That taking stand with Rosenttanz one sees 
Final equivalence of all we name 
Our Good and Ill, their difference meanwhile 
inborn prejudice that plumps you down 
it into your scale 
resistless wei 


weight 
Obstinate, irremovable by thought, 





Persisting through disproof, an ache, a need 
That spaceless stays where sharp analysis 

Has shown a plenum filled without it—what 
If this, to use your phrase, were just that Being 
Not looking solely, grasping from the dark, 
Weighting the difference you call Ego? This 
Gives you persistence, regulates the flux 

With strict relation rooted in the All. 

Who is he of your late philosophers 

Takes the true name of Being to be Will? 
I—nay, the Church objects naught, is content : 
Reason has reached its utmost negative, 
Physic and metaphysic meet in the inane 
And backward shrink to intense prejudice— 
Making their absolute and homogene 

A loaded relative, a choice to be 

Whatever is—supposed, a What is not. 

The Church demands no more, has standing- 


room 

And basis for her doctrine: this (no more)— 
That the strong bias which we name the Soul, 
Though fed and clad by dissoluble waves, 
Has antecedent quality, and rules 

By veto or consent the strife of thought, 
Making arbitrament that we call faith.” 


Here was brief silence, till young Hamlet spoke. 
“T crave direction, Father, how to know 

The sign of that imperative whose right 

To sway my act in face of thronging doubts 
Were an oracular gem in price beyond 

Urim and Thummim lost to Israel ; 

That bias of the soul, that conquering die, 
Loaded with golden emphasis of Will— 

How find it where resolve, once made, becomes 
The rash exclusion of an opposite 

Which draws the stronger as I turn aloof.” 


“T think I hear a bias in your words,” 

The Priest said, mildly—“ that strong natural 
bent 

Which we call hunger. What more positive 

Than appetite ?—of spirit or of flesh, 

I care not—‘sense of need’ were truer phrase. 

You hunger for authoritative right, 

And yet discern no difference of tones, 

No weight of rod that marks imperial rule? 

Laertes granting, I will put your case 

In analogic ferm: the doctors hold 

Hunger which gives no relish—save caprice 

That tasting venison fancies mellow pears— 

A symptom of disorder, and prescribe 

Strict discipline. Were I physician here 

I would prescribe that exercise of soul 

Which lies in full obedience: you ask, 

Obedience to what? The answer lies 

Within the word itself; for how obey 

What has no rule, asserts no absolute claim ? 

Take inclination, taste—why, that is you, 

No rule above you. Science, Reasoning 

On nature’s order—they exist and move 

Solely by disputation, hold no pledge 

Of final consequence, but push the swing 

Where Epicurus and the Stoic sit 

In endless seesaw. One authority, 

And only one, says simply this, Obey: 

Place yourself in that current (test it so!) 

Of spiritual order where at least 

Lies promise of a high communion, 

A Head informing members, Life that breathes 

With gift of forces over and above 

The plus of arithmetic interchange. 

‘The Church too has a body,’ you object, 

‘Can be dissected, put beneath the lens, 

And shown the merest continuity 

Of all existence else beneath the sun.’ 

I grant you ;—but the lens will not disprove 

A presence which eludes it. Take your wit, 

Your highest passion, widest-reaching thought: 

Show their conditions if you will or can. 

But though you saw the final atom-dance 

Making each molecule that stands for sign 

Of love being present, where is still your love? 

How measure that, how certify its weight ? 

And so, I say, the body of the Church 

Carries a presence, promises, and gifts 

Never disproved—whose argument is found 

In lasting failure of the search elsewhere 

For what it holds to satisfy man’s need. 

But I grow lengthy: my excuse must be 

Your question, Hamlet, which has probed right 
through 

To the pith of our bel‘ef. And I have robbed 

Myself of pleasure as a listener. 

"Tis noon, I see; and my appointment stands 

For half past twelve with Voltimand. Good-by.” 


Brief parting, brief regret—sincere, but quenched 
In fumes of best Havana, which consoles 

For lack of other certitude. Then said, 
Mildly sarcastic, quiet Guildenstern : 

“T marvel how the Father gave new charm 
To weak conclusions: I was half convinced 
The poorest reasoner made the finest man, 
And held his logic lovelier for its limp.” 


“TI fain would hear,” said Hamlet, “how you 
find 

A stronger footing than the Father gave. 

How base your eat-cesistance save on faith 

In some invisible Order—higher Right 

Than changitig impulse. What does Reason 
bid? 

To take as highest rationality 

What offers best solution: so the Church. 


The Secret 





Science, whose soul is explanation, halts 
With hostile front at mystery. The Church 
Takes mystery as her empire, brings its wealth 
Of possibility to fill the void 
*Twixt contradictions—warrants so a faith 
Defying sense and all its ruthless train 
Of arrogant ‘Therefores.’ Science with her lens 
Dissolves the Forms that made the other half 
Of all our love, which thenceforth widowed 
lives 
To gaze with maniac stare at what is not. 
The Church explains not, governs—feeds resolve 
By vision fraught with heart-experience 
And human yearning.” 
“ Ay,” said Guildenstern, 

With friendly nod, “the Father, I can see, 
Has caught you up in his air-chariot. 
His thought takes rainbow bridges, out of reach 
By solid obstacles, evaporates 
The coarse and common into subtilties, 
Insists that what is real in the Church 
Is something out of evidence, and begs 
(Just in parenthesis) you'll never mind 
What stares you in the face and bruises you. 
Why, by his method I could justify 
Each superstition and each tyranny 
That ever rode upon the back of man, 
Pretending fitness for his sole defense 
Against life’s evil. How can aught subsist 
That holds no theory of gain or good? 
Despots with terror in their red right hand 
Must argue good to helpers and themselves, 
Must let submission hold a core of gain 
To make their slaves choose life. Their theory, 
Abstracting inconvenience of racks, 
Whip-lashes, dragonnades, and all things coarse 
Inherent in the fact, the concrete mass, 
Presents the pure idea—utmost good 
Secured by order, only to be found 
In strict subordination, hierarchy 
Of forces where, by nature’s law, the strong 
Has rightful empire, rule of weaker proved 
Mere dissolution. What can you object? 
The Inquisition—if you turn away 

m narrow notice how the scent of gold 
Has guided scent of damning heresy— 
The Inquisition is sublime, is love 
Hindering the spread of poison in men’s souls: 
The flames are nothing—only smaller pain 
To hinder greater, or the pain of one 
To save the many, such as throbs at heart 
Of every system born into the world. 
So of the Church as high communion 
Of Head with members, fount of spirit-force 
Beyond the calculus, and carrying proof 
In her sole power to satisfy man’s need: 
That seems ideal truth as clear as lines 
That, necessary though invisible, trace 
The balance of the planets and the sun— 
Until I find a hitch in that last claim, 
‘To satisfy man’s need.’ Sir, that depends: 
We settle first the measure of man’s need 
Before we grant capacity to fill. 
John, James, or Thomas you may satisfy ; 
But since you choose ideals, I demand 
Your Church shall satisfy ideal man, 
His utmost reason and his utmost love. 
And say these rest a-hungered, find no scheme 
Content them both, but hold the world accursed— 
A Calvary where Reason mocks at Love, 
And Love forsaken sends out orphan cries 
Hopeless of answer; still the soul remains 
Larger, diviner, than your half-way Church, 
Which racks your reason into false consent, 
And soothes your Love with sops of selfishness.”’ 


“There I am with you,” cried Laertes. ‘“ What 
To me are any dictates, though they came 
With thunders from the Mount, if still within 
I see a higher Right, a higher Good, 
Compelling love and worship? Though the earth 
Held force electric to discern and kill 

Each thinking rebel—what is martyrdom 

But death-defying utterance of belief, 

Which being mine remains my truth supreme, 
Though solitary as the throb of pain 

Lying outside the pulses of the world? 
Obedience is good: ay, but to what? 

And for what ends? For say that I rebel 
Against your rule as devilish, or as rule 

Of thunder-guiding powers that deny 

Man’s highest benefit: rebellion then 

Were strict obedience to another rule, 

Which bids me flout your thunder.” 


“Lo you now!” 
Said Osric, delicately, “ How you come, 
Laertes mine, with all your warring zeal 
As Python-slayer of the present age— 
Cleansing all social swamps by darting rays 
Of dubious doctrine, hot with ene 
Of private judgment and disgust of doubt— 
To state my thesis, which you must abhor 
When sung in Daphnis-notes beneath the pines 
To gentle rush of waters. Your belief— 
In essence what is it but simply taste? 
I urge with you exemption from all claims 
That come from other than my proper will, 
An Ultimate within to balance yours, 
A solid meeting you, excluding you, 
Till you show fuller force by entering 
My spiritual space and crushing Me 
To a subordinate complement of You: 
Such ultimate must stand alike for all. 
Preach your crusade, then; all will join who like 
The hurly-burly of aggressive creeds ; 
Still your unpleasant Ought, your itch to choose 
What grates upon the sense, is simply taste— 
Differs, I think, from mine (permit the word— 
Discussion forces it) in be. g bad.” 


The tone was too polite to breed offense, 
Showing a tolerance of what was “bad” 
Becoming courtiers. Louder Rosencranz 

Took up the ball with rougher movement, wont 
To show contempt for doting reasoners 

Who hugged some reasons with a preference, 
As warm Laertes did: he gave five puffs 
Tntolerantly skeptical; then said, 





“Your human good, which you would make 
supreme, 

How do you know it? Has it shown its face 

In adamantine type, with features clear, 

As this republie, or that monarchy ? 


As federal or municipal ?— 
Equality, or iy shaded lines 
Of social ?—eestatic whirl 


And draught intense of passionate joy and pain, 
Or sober self-control that starves its youth 
And lives to wonder what the world calls joy? 
Is it in sympathy that shares men’s pangs, 
Or in cool brains that can explain them well ? 
Is it in labor, or in laziness ? 

In training for the tug of rivalry 

To be admired, or in the admiring soul ? 

In risk, or certitude? In battling rage 

And hardy challenges of Protean luck, 

Or in a sleek and rural apathy 

Full fed with sameness? Pray define your good 
Beyond rejection by majority ; 

Next, how it may subsist without the ill 
Which seems its only outline. Show a world 
Of pressure not resisted; or a world 

Of pressure equalized, yet various 

In action formative; for that will serve 

As illustration of your human good 

Which at its perfecting (your goal of hope) 
Will not be straight extinct, or fall to sleep 
In the deep bosom of the Unchangeable. 
What will you work for, then, and call it 
With full and certain vision—good for aught 
Save partial ends which happen to be yours? 
How will you get your stringency to bind 
Thought or desire in demonstrated tracks 
Which are but waves within a balanced whole? 
Is ‘relative’ the magic word that turns 

Your flux mercurial of good to gold ? 

Why, that analysis at which you rage 

As anti-social force that sweeps you down 
The world in one cascade of molecules, 

Is Brother ‘ Relative’-—and grins at you 

Like any convict whom you thought to send 
Outside society, till this enlarged 

And meant New England and Australia too. 
The Absolute is your shadow, and the space 
Which you say might be real were you milled 
To curves pellicular, the thinnest thin, 
Equation of no thickness, is still you.” 


“ Abstracting all that makes him clubbable,” 

Horatio interposed. But Rosencranz, 

Deaf as the angry turkey-cock whose ears 

Are plugged by swollen tissues when he scolds 

At men’s pretensions: “ Pooh! your ‘ Relative’ 

Shuts you in, hopeless, with your progeny 

As in a Hunger-tower; your social good, 

Like other deities by turns supreme, 

Is transient reflex of a prejudice, 

Anthology of causes and effects 

To suit the mood of fanatics who lead 

The mood of tribes or nations. I admit 

If you could show a sword, nay, chance of sword, 

Hanging conspicuous to their inward eyes 

With edge so const ing as to sway 

All greed and lust by terror; and a law 

Clear-writ, and proven as the law supreme 

Which that dread sword enforces—then your 
Right, 

Duty, or social Good, were it once brought 

To common measure with the potent law, 

Would dip the scale, would put unchanging marks 

Of wisdom or of folly on each deed, 

And warrant exhortation. Until then, 

Where is your standard or criterion ?— 

‘What always, every where, by all men’—why, 

That were but Custom, and your system needs 

Ideals never yet incorporate, 

The imminent doom of Custom. Can you find 

Appeal beyond the sentience in each man?— 

Frighten the blind with scarecrows ? raise an awe 

Of things unseen, where appetite commands 

Chambers of imagery in the soul 

At all its avenues ?—You chant your hymns 

To evolution, on your altar lay 

A sacred egg called Progress: have you proved 

A Best unique where all is relative, 

And where each change is loss as well as gain? 

The of healthy Saurians well supplied 

With heat and prey will balance well enough 

A human age where maladies are strong 

And pleasures feeble; wealth a monster gorged 

*Mid hungry populations; intellect 

Aproned in laboratories, bent on proof 

That this is that, and both are good for naught 

Save feeding error through a weary life; 

While Art and Poesy struggle like poor ghosts 

To hinder cock-crow and the dreadful light, 

Lurking in darkness and the charnel-house, 

Or like two stalwart graybeards, imbecile 

With limbs still active, playing at belief 

That hunt the slipper, foot-ball, hide-and-seek, 

Are sweetly merry—donning pinafores 

And lisping emulously in their speech. 

O human race! Is this, then, all thy gain?— 

Working at disproof, playing at belief, 

Debate on causes, distaste of effects, 

Power to transmute all elements, and lack 

Of any power to sway the fatal skill 

And make thy lot aught else than rigid doom? 

The Saurians were better! Guildenstern, 

Pass me the taper. Still the human curse 

Has mitigation in the best cigars.” 


+ +h + 





Then swift Laertes, not without a glare 

Of leonine wrath, “I thank thee for that word: 
That one confession, were I Socrates, 

Should force you onward till you ran your head 
At your own image, flatly gave the lie 

To all your blasphemy of that human good 
Which bred and nourished you to sit at ease 
And learnedly deny it. Say the world 

Groans ever with the pang of doubtful births: 
Say, life’s a poor donation at the best— 
Wisdom a yearning after nothingness— 
Nature’s great vision and the thrill supreme 
Of thought-fed passion but a weary play— 

I argue not against you. Who can prove 
Wit to be witty when with deeper ground 
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Dulless intuitive declares wit dull ? 

If life is worthless to you—why, it is. 

You only know how little love you feel 

To give your fellowship, how little force 

Responsive to the quality of things. 

Then end your life, throw off the unsought yoke. 

If not—if you remain to taste cigars, 

Choose racy diction, perorate at large 

With tacit scorn of meaner men who win 

No wreath or tripos—then admit at least 

A possible Better in the seeds of earth; 

Acknowledge debt to that laborious life 

Which, sifting evermore the mingled seeds, 

Testing the Possible with patient skill, 

And daring ill in presence of a good 

For futures to inherit, made your lot 

One you would choose rather than end it, nay, 

Rather than, say, some twenty million lots 

Of fellow-Britons toiling all to make 

That nation, that community, whereon 

You feed and thrive and talk philosophy. 

I am no optimist whose faith must hang 

On hard pretense that pain is beautiful 

And agony explained for men at ease 

By virtue’s exercise in pitying it. 

But this I hold: that he who takes one gift 

Made for him by the hopeful work of man, 

Who tastes sweet bread, walks where he will 
unarmed, 

His shield and warrant the invisible law, 

Who owns a hearth and household charities, 

Who clothes his body and his sentient soul 

With skill and thoughts of men, and yet denies 

A human good worth toiling for, is cursed 

With worse negation than the poet feigned 

In Mephistopheles. The Devil spins 

His wire-drawn argument against all good 

With sense of brimstone as his private lot, 

And never drew a solace from the Earth.” 


Laertes fuming paused, and Guildenstern 
Took up with cooler skill the fusillade: 
“TIT meet your deadliest challenge, Rosencranz— 
Where get, you say, a binding law, a rule 
Enforced by sanction, an Ideal throned 
With thunder in its hand? I answer, there 
Whence every faith and rule has drawn its force 
Since human consciousness awaking owned 
An Outward, whose unconquerable sway 
Resisted first and then subdued desire 
By pressure of the dire Impossible 
Urging to possible ends the active soul, 
And shaping so its terror and its love. 
Why, you have said it—threats and promises 
Depend on each man’s sentience for their force: 
All sacred rules, imagined or revealed, 
Can have no form or potency apart 
From the percipient and emotive mind. 
God, duty, love, submission, fellowship, 
Must first be framed in man as music is 
Before they live outside him as a law. 
And still they grow and shape themselves anew 
With fuller concentration in their life 
Of inward and of outward energies 
Blending to make the last result called Man— 
Which means, not this or that philosopher 
Looking through beauty into blankness, not 
The swindler who has sent his fruitful lie 
By the last telegram: it means the tide 
Of needs reciprocal, toil, trust, and love— 
The surging multitude of human claims 
Which make “a presence not to be put by” 
Above the horizon of the general soul. 
Is inward Reason shrunk to subtleties, 
And inward wisdom pining passion-starved ?— 
The outward Reason has the world in store, 
Regenerates passion with the stress of want, 
Regenerates knowledge with discovery, 
Shows sly rapacious Self a blunderer, 
Widens dependence, knits the social whole 
In sensible relation more defined. 
Do Boards and dirty-handed millionaires 
Govern the planetary system ?—sway 
The pressure of the Universe ?—decide 
That man henceforth shall retrogress to ape, 
Emptied of every sympathetic thrill 
The All has wrought in him ?—dam up henceforth 
The flood of human claims as private force 
To turn their wheels and make a private hell 
For fish-pond to their mercantile domain? 
What are they but a parasitic growth 
On the vast real and ideal world 
Of man and nature blent in one Divine? 
Why, take your closing dirge—say evil grows 
And good is dwindling; science mere decay, 
Mere dissolution of ideal wholes 
Which through the ages past alone have made 
The earth and firmament of human faith; 
Say, the small are of Being we call man 
Is near its mergence, what seems growing life 
Naught but a hurrying change toward lower types, 
The ready rankness of degeneracy. 
Well, they who mourn for the world’s dying good 
May take their common sorrows for a rock, 
On it erect religion and a church, 
A worship, rites, and passionate piety— 
The worship of the Best, though crucified 
And God-forsaken in its dying pangs; 
The sacramental rites of fellowship 
In common woe; visions that purify 
Through admiration and despairing love 
Which keep their spiritual life intact 
Beneath the murderous clutches of disproof, 
And feed a martyr strength.” 

“Religion high!” 
(Rosencranz here) “but with communicants 
Few as the cedars upon Lebanon— 
A child might count them. What the world 

demands 

Is faith coercive of the multitude.” 





“Tush, Guildenstern, you granted him too much,” 

Burst in Laertes. “I will never grant 

One inch of law to feeble blasphemies 

Which hold no higher ratio to life— 

Full vigorous human life that peopled earth 

And wrought and fought and loved and bravely 
died— 


Than the sick morning glooms of debauchees. 





Old nations breed old children, wizened babes 

Whose youth is languid and incredulous, 

Weary of life without the will to die; 

Their passions visionary appetites 

Of bloodless spectres wailing that the world 

For lack of substance slips from out their grasp ; 

Their thoughts the withered husks of all things 
dead, 

Holding no force of germs instinct with life, 

Which never hesitates but moves and WS 5 

Yet hear them boast in screams their ike ill, 

Excess ef knowing! Fie on you, Rosencranz! 

You lend your brains and fine-dividing tongue 

For bass-notes to this shrivelled crudity, 

This immature decrepitude that strains 

To fill our ears, and claim the prize of strength 

For mere unmanliness. Out on them all!— 

Wits, puling minstrels, and philosophers, 

Who living softly prate of suicide, 

And suck the commonwealth to feed their ease 

While they vent epigrams and threnodies, 

Mocking or wailing all the eager work 

Which makes that public store whereon they 
feed. 

Is wisdom flattened sense and mere distaste? 

Why, any superstition warm with love, 

Inspired with purpose, wild with energy 

That streams resistless through its ready frame, 

Has more of human truth within its life 

Than souls that look through color into naught— 

Whose brain, too unimpassioned for delight, 

Has feeble ticklings of a vanity 

Which finds the universe beneath its mark, 

And scorning the blue heavens as merely blue 

Can only say, ‘What then ?’—pre-eminent 

In wondrous want of likeness to their kind, 

Founding that worship of sterility 

Whose one supreme is vacillating Will 

Which makes the Light, then says, ‘’Twere bet- 
ter not.’” 


Here rash Laertes brought his Handel-strain, 
As of some angry Polypheme, to pause ; 
And Osric, shocked at ardors out of taste, 
Relieved the audience with a tenor voice 
And delicate delivery. 

“For me, 
I range myself in line with Rosencranz 
Against all schemes, religious or profane, 
That flaunt a Good as pretext for a lash 
To flog us all who have the better taste 
Into conformity, requiring me 
At peril of the thong and sharp disgrace 
To care how mere Philistines pass their lives— 
Whether the English pauper-total grows 
From one to two before the naughts—how far 
Teuton will outbreed Roman—if the class 
Of proletaires will make a federal band 
To bind all Europe and America, 
Throw, in their wrestling, every government, 
Snatch the world’s purse, and keep the guillotine : 
Or else (admitting these are casualties) 
Driving my soul with scientific hail 
That shuts the landscape out with particles— 
Insisting that the Palingenesis 
Means telegraphs and measure of the rate 
At which the stars move—nobody knows where. 
So far, my Rosencranz, we are at one. 
But not when you blaspheme the life of Art, 
The sweet perennial youth of Poesy, 
Which asks no logic but its sensuous growth, 
No right but loveliness; which fearless strolls 
Betwixt the burning mountain and the sea, 
Reckless of earthquake and the lavastream, 
Filling its hour with beauty. It knows naught 
Of bitter strife, denial, grim resolve, 
Sour resignation, busy emphasis 
Of fresh illusions named the new-born True, 
Old Error’s latest child; but as a lake 
Tmages all things in its tranquil depths, 
Turning them all to lovely—thrills with sound 
Throughout its harp of plenteous liquid chords— 
So Art or Poesy: we its votaries 
Are the Olympians, fortunately born 
From the elemental mixture; ’tis our lot 
To pass more swiftly than the Delian God, 
But still the earth breaks into flowers for us, 
And mortal sorrows when they reach our ears 
Are dying falls to melody divine. 
Hatred, war, vice, crime, sin, those human storms, 
Cyclones, floods, what you will—outbursts of 

force— 

Feed art with contrast, give the grander touch 
To the master’s pencil and the poet’s song, 
Serve as Vesuvian fires or navies tossed 
On yawning waters, which when viewed afar 
Deepen the calm sublime of those choice souls 
Who keep the heights of poesy and turn 
A fleckless mirror to the various world, 
Giving its many-named and fitful flux 
An imaged, harmless, spiritual life, 
With pure selection, native to art’s frame, 
Of beauty only, save its minor scale 
Of ill and pain, to give the ideal joy 
A keener edge. This is a mongrel globe; 
All finer being wrought from its coarse earth 
Is but accepted privilege: what else 
Your boasted virtue, which proclaims itself 
A good above the average consciousness ? 
Nature exists by partiality 
(Each planet’s poise must carry two extremes, 
With verging breadths of minor wretchedness): 
We are her favorites and accept our wings. 
For your accusal, Rosencranz, that Art 
Shares in the dread and weakness of the time, 
I hold it null; since art or poesy pure, 
Being blameless by all standards save her own, 
Takes no account of modern or antique 
In morals, science, or philosophy : 
No dull elenchus makes a yoke for her, 
Whose law and measure are the sweet consent 
Of sensibilities that move apart 
From rise or fall of systems, states, or creeds— 
Apart from what Philistines call man’s weal.” 


“ Ay, we all know those votaries of the Muse 
Ravished with singing till they quite forgot 
Their manhood, sang, and gaped, and took no food, 
Then died of emptiness, and for reward 





Lived on as grasshoppers”—Laertes thus: 

But then he checked himself as one who feels 
His muscles dangerous, and Guildenstern 
Filled up the pause with calmer confidence. 


“You use your wings, my Osric, poise yourself 

Safely outside all reach of argument, 

Then dogmatize at will (a method known 

To ancient women and philosophers, 

Nay, to Philistines whom you most abhor); 

Else, could an arrow reach you, I should ask 

Whence came taste, beauty, sensibilities 

Refined to preference infallible ? 

Doubtless, ye’re gods—these odors ye inhale, 

A sacrificial scent. But how, I pray, 

Are odors made, if not by gradual change 

Of sense or substance? Is your beautiful 

A seedless, rootless flower, or has it grown 

With human growth, which means the rising sum 

Of human struggle, order, knowledge ?—sense 

Trained to a fuller record, more exact— 

To truer guidance of each passionate force ? 

Get me your roseate flesh without the blood; 

Get fine aromas without structure wrought 

From simpler being into manifold: 

Then and then only flaunt your Beautiful 

As what can live apart from thought, creeds, states, 

Which mean life’s structure. Osric, I beseech— 

The infallible should be more catholic— 

Join in a war-dance with the cannibals, 

Hear Chinese music, love a face tattooed, 

Give adoration to a pointed skull, 

And think the Hindu Siva looks divine: 

Tis art, 'tis poesy. Say, you object: 

How came you by that lofty dissidence 

If not by changes in the social man 

Widening his consciousness from Here and Now 

To larger wholes beyond the reach of sense; 

Controlling to a fuller harmony 

The thrill of passion and the rule of fact; 

And paling false ideals in the light 

Of full-rayed sensibilities which blend 

Truth and desire? Taste, beauty, what are they 

But the soul’s choice toward perfect bias wrought 

By finer balance of a fuller growth— 

Sense brought to subtlest metamorphosis 

Through love, thought, joy—the general human 
store 

Which grows from all life’s functions? As the 
plant 

Holds its corolla, purple, delicate, 

Solely as outflush of that energy 

Which moves transformingly in root and branch.” 


Guildenstern paused; and Hamlet, quivering 
Since Osric spoke, in transit imminent 
From catholic striving into laxity, 
Ventured his word. ‘Seems to me, Guildenstern, 
Your argument, though shattering Osric’s point 
That sensibilities can move apart 
From social order, yet has not annulled 
His thesis that the life of poesy 
(Admitting it must grow from out the whole) 
Has separate functions, a transfigured realm 
Freed from the rigors of the practical, 
Where what is hidden from the grosser world— 
Stormed down by roar of engines and the shouts 
Of eager concourse—rises beauteous 
As voice of water-drops in sapphire caves; 
A realm where finest spirits have free sway 
In exquisite selection, uncontrolled 
By hard material necessity 
Of cause and consequence. For you will grant 
The Ideal has discoveries which ask 
No test, no faith, save that we joy in them: 
A new-found continent, with spreading lands 
Where pleasure charters all, where virtue, rank, 
Use, right, and truth have but one name, Delight. 
Thus Art’s creations, when etherealized 
To least admixture of the grosser fact, 
Delight may stamp as highest.” 
“ Possible !” 

Said Guildenstern, with touch of weariness, 
“But then we might dispute of what is gross, 
What high, what low.” 

“Nay,” said Laertes, “ask 
The mightiest makers who have reigned, still reign, 
Within the ideal realm. See if their thought 
Be drained of practice and the thick warm blood 
Of hearts that beat in action various 
Through the wide drama of the struggling world. 
Good-by, Horatio.” 

Each now said “ Good-by.” 
Such breakfast, such beginning of the day, 
Is more than half the whole. The sun was hot 
On southward branches of the meadow elms, 
The shadows slowly farther crept and veered 
Like changing memories, and Hamlet strolled 
Alone and dubious on the empurpled path 
Between the waving grasses of new June, 
Close by the stream where well-compacted boats 
Were moored, or moving with a lazy creak 
To the soft dip of oars. All sounds were light 
As tiny silver bells upon the robes 
Of hovering silence. Birds made twitterings 
That seemed but silence’ self o’erfull of love. 
’*Twas invitation all to sweet repose; 
And Hamlet, drowsy with the mingled draughts 
Of cider and conflicting sentiments, 
Chose a green couch and watched with half-closed 

eyes 

The meadow road, the stream, and dreamy lights, 
Until they merged themselves in sequence strange 
With undulating ether, time, the soul, 
The will supreme, the individual claim, 
The social Ought, the lyrist’s liberty, 
Democritus, Pythagoras, in talk 
With Anselm, Darwin, Comte, and Schopenhauer, 
The poets rising slow from out their tombs 
Summoned as arbiters—that border-world 
Of dozing, ere the sense is fully locked. 


And then he dreamed a dream so luminous 
He woke (he says) convinced ; but what it taught 
Withholds as yet. Perhaps those graver shades 
Admonished him that visions told in haste 
Part with their virtues to the squandering lips 
And leave the soul in wider emptiness, 
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HOW ONE WOMAN BRIDGED 
A GULF. 


“When our thoughts are born, 
Though they be very humble, we should mind 
How they are reared.” 


T surely must have been some such experience, 

such conscientiousness of motive, that spurred 
the youthful Barbara von Elterlein to deeper re- 
flections and graver musings than usually stir 
the hearts of gentle mountain maidens. Bar- 
bara was of a patrician family of Nuremberg, and 
was born in 1514. She was reared under auspi- 
cious influences, and all her surroundings were 
elevating. As was the custom of well-born ladies 
of her day, much of the labor of her hands was 
devoted to pious uses ; but her enthusiasm for al- 
tar decoration was not wholly satisfying; a strong 
under-current of unrest tinged every thought, 
overleaping even that great pleasure. 

By her admirers she has been termed “the 
good fairy of Erz-gebirge,” and no tribute was 
ever more fittingly bestowed. Living in an age 
when but few occupations invited the attention 
of women, and noting that a large class stood 
idle, simply because there were no open doors, 
this richly endowed young maiden gave herself to 
diligent study concerning the dainty employment 
of “ bobbin lace-making,” seeking so to simplify 
and render available “the pleasant handicraft” 
as to introduce within the homes of peasant 
women a business at once lucrative and agreea- 
ble. 

This thinking and planning was principally ac- 
complished before our heroine had completed her 
teens ; young, beautiful, and accomplished, of 
high social position, she yet willingly concen- 
trated every energy upon this single point—occu- 
pation and independence for the women of her 
district. This touch of deep womanliness meant 
much more than simply filling empty hands: it 
meant peace and plenty for the household; it 
meant the cultivation of beauty, both of form 
and delicate artistic combination; and, beyond 
all this, it meant a raid against that foe to all 
prosperity—idleness, gossip, and lack of thrift. 

A touch of romance comes in prettily just 
here, heightening, it may be, her girlish enthusi- 
asm: she desired to offer to her betrothed upon 
their marriage day a gift her own fingers had 
wrought—a bit of dainty fleeciness which should 
stand as an ensample of her success, and be to 
other women the key to hopefulness and inde- 
pendence. The lace collar made for him, as worn 
by gentlemen of that day upon grand and festive 
occasions, was, it is recorded, the first specimen 
of that style of bobbin lace made in the district 
where Barbara and her affianced, Christopher 
Uttmann, dwelt; and a prouder husband than 
that prosperous Silesian mine-owner could not be 
found. 

Happily, a great problem was solved; through 
her ingenuity and diligence a new and better way 
of “fashioning the filmy tissue” became an as- 
sured fact, and “to Barbara Uttmann is cor- 
dially accorded the credit of having been the 
original inventress of the German pillow and 
bobbins.” 

Thinking and accomplishing do not always 
join hands ; oftener it chances that “ one soweth 
and another reapeth.”” But even during the life- 
time of our brave pioneer full sheaves bowed 
themselves before her; her own and many other 
lives received richly the benediction of fullness 
and of peace. 

Barbara Uttmann enjoyed a long and happy 
life, and bequeathed to her children a rare inher- 
itance, for “for three centuries hundreds of thou- 
sands who have earned an honest living by bob- 
bin lace-making have blessed her memory.” 

After her husband’s death, in 1561, Barbara 
Uttmann taught in Annaberg this delicate art, 
making, it is said, a lucrative business; after her 
decease the business became still more popular, 
assuming in time the distinction of becoming “a 
municipal monopoly,” and villagers who practiced 
it were made to pay a tax called “ bobbin mon- 
ey.” This was in 1609, and even earlier the roll 
of lace-makers had numbered over 10,000. Inthe 
early part of the seventeenth century, radiating 
from this noted lace-making centre, a lace mar- 
ket was established by some energetic Scotch- 
men, who sent in every direction their travelling 
salesmen. 

By no age or nation can such a pioneer in 
industrial pursuits be wholly claimed. She was 
a wonderful woman, and the deep reverence with 
which her name is spoken tells the story as noth- 
ing else can. 

Her remains rest in Annaberg church-yard ; at 
first a simple brass plate indicated the spot. In 
1834 a monument of stone was erected by the firm 
of Eisenstuck & Co. “to the inventress of German 
pillow lace-making,” and the noble woman is rep- 
resented sitting upon a bee-hive, the symbol of 
industry, at her favorite employment. Until re- 
cently there has been no authentic portrait of this 
estimable lady, but a search ordered by the late 
Herr Hohl, head partner in the house of Eisenstuck 
& Co., resulted in the discovery of an ivory carv- 
ing long hidden in the Dresden Museum. In this 
sculptured memorial Barbara Uttmann appears 
sitting at the lace pillow, and from this, Sachse, 
the historical painter of Dresden, has sketched a 
portrait in crayons. This original is now in pos- 
session of Herr Hohl’s heirs, but from it doubt- 
less comes to the world at large a lovely engrav- 
ing, where “the inventress” sits holding her 
pillow on her knee. She is no longer young; a 
matron’s cap adorned with a bordering of richly 
patterned lace sets off the placid, serene expres- 
sion of the mature face—a face so tenderly sweet, 
so truly womanly in every aspect, that one per- 
ceives instantaneously that her heart was the 
home where were garnered holy thoughts, and 
where dwelt in crowding companies outreach- 
ings for the welfare and comfort of other 
women, 
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WASHINGTON SKETCHES. 


IVIDED as our country is into numerous 

States of the size of kingdoms, with their 
local customs and sectional interests, it is pleas- 
ant to reflect that there is still one spot in our 
vast territory which may serve as a common rally- 
ing ground, where all may meet on an equal foot- 
ing, and which every one can regard with like love 
and pride. It was with wise forethought that 
the little tract of land covering less than ten 
square miles was early set apart by the founders of 
the republic, and incorporated as a city in the be- 
ginning of the century, to be known as the nation- 
al capital, under the honored name of Washing- 
ton, The site chosen was peculiarly felicitous. 
On the borders of the North and South, and shar- 
ing the advantages of each, with a delicious cli- 
mate, of balmy mildness in winter, and tempered 
in summer by the breezes that sweep from Capitol 
Hill across the plain, while the spring, with its 
early luxuriance of wild hyacinths, violets, and 
arbutus, is perfection, and the autumn, with its 
gorgeously dyed forests, puts to shame the most 
brilliant tints of an artist’s palette, 
Washington is richly endowed by 








INFORMAL 


the centre of which is the tomb destined to 
serve as the final resting-place for the remains 
of George Washington. The wings of the Capi- 











RECEPTION. 


frequent occurrence, and where the great speech 
of the season as likely as not proceeds from a ve- 
hement orator of the type shown in the picture. 





nature for the réle that it plays 
as the representative city of the 
nation, 

It was a stroke of inspiration 
that led the French engineer Ma- 
jor L’Enfant, the companion of 
Lafayette, when intrusted with 
the planning of the infant city, to 
stamp it with individuality by lay- 
ing it out in squares divided by 
spacious streets, which were inter- 
sected in turn by wide avenues 
crossing them diagonally, and thus 
forming a continuous system of 
parks and squares at the inter- 
secting points. And though the 
Frenchman’s chief idea was to 
provide against the wholly imag- 
inary danger of street barricades, 
with which he had been but too 
familiar in Paris, he won the grat- 
itude of posterity by creating the 
most airy city in America. 

Washington was a third time 
fortunate in its beautiful Capitol 
Building, which, although some- 
what faulty in its proportions, 
fills the beholder with admiration 
through its graceful dome, which 
may challenge comparison with the 
noted campaniles of Europe. It 
rises to the height of nearly three 
hundred feet from the ground, 
and from the gallery that sur- | 
mounts the top an unsurpassed | 

{ 





view may be had of the country 
round about. But the ascent is 
steep, and the timid shrink from | 
attempting it. In an accompany- ‘ 
ing sketch the artist shows a party 

about to mount the narrow stair- 

case that leads to the top, and at 
which they look aghast, not yet 
realizing how fully they will be 
repaid for their pains. Beneath the dome is the 
beautiful Rotunda, with its rather heterogeneous 
collection of paintings and statues, all of which 
have claims to interest from a historic point of 
view, although some of them furnish fine subjects 
for game to the wits of the Capitol—those, for 
instance, who are accustomed to style the nude 
figure of Washington seated at the entrance, 
“Washington asking for his clothes from the 
Patent-office.” Under the floor of the Rotunda 
is the vaulted chamber called the Crypt, beneath 
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tol are occupied by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, flags being unfurled over them every 
day that these bodies are in session. It is a fa- 
vorite amusement of the Washington ladies to 
attend the debates, galleries being provided for 
them in both Houses. . An illustration shows the 
Ladies’ Gallery in the Senate-Chamber, in which 
the proceedings are commonly much quieter than 
in the turbulent House, where “ breezes” are of 
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GREAT SPEECH OF THE SEASON. 


guished officials, who are earning their bread by 
drudging labor, and who are happy if this poor 
staff of life is not wrenched from their grasp by 
a change in the administration. 

The two principal industries of Washington 
are politics and receptions. Every public man, 
beginning with the President, is the servant of 
the people, and the White House being public 
property, its doors are open to all who choose to 
enter. The first thing a stranger usually does, 
therefore, is to pay his respects to Mrs. Hayes on 
Saturday afternoon, or to the President on Mon- 
day evening. These receptions are very informal, 
and are presided over in the most hospitable fash- 
ion by Mrs. Hayes. 

Since the war Washington has undergone a 
change which seems well-nigh magical to those 
who knew it before that time. The broad streets 
and avenues have been lined with trees and paved 
with asphalt, and are as smooth and well swept as 
a parlor floor; the squares have been filled with 
shrubbery, statues, and fountains ; the dilapidated 
public buildings have gradually given place to 
magnificent marble structures ; and splendid resi- 
dences, with beautiful grounds, have sprung up 

on every side. Among the ob- 
jects of public interest is the 
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LADIES’ GALLERY IN THE SENATE CHAMBER. 
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Bright little “ pages,” often boys with touching 
histories, whose fathers perished in the war, run 
to and fro at the Congressmen’s bidding. 

Among those who have seen better days are also 
the department clerks, men and women, who form 
a large part of the always floating population of 
Washington; broken-down merchants who are 
waiting for something to turn up; and widows 
and daughters of army officers and once distin- 
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WASHINGTON SKETCHES.—[Drawn sy Miss C. A. Norrnam.] 


— > Naval Observatory, situated on 
| wild and picturesque heights, and 
commanding a fine view of Ar- 
lington and the surrounding coun- 
try. The place unfortunately is 
malarious, and a removal is im- 
pending. Among the _ instru- 
ments used here for scientific 
purposes is the heliostat (which 
is shown in an illustraticn) by 
means of which photographs of 
the transit of Venus were taken 
December 8, 1874, at Siberia, and 
May 6, 1878, of the transit of Mer- 
eury, at the Naval Observatory. 
The same instrument will probably 
be used in taking pictures of the 
total eclipse of the sun on the com- 
ing 29th of July by the expedition 
which is to be sent to Montana for 
the purpose under the charge of 
Professor Harkness, It will be 
seen in the sketch that the mir- 
ror is in a frame at the end of a 
cast-iron axis, which is turned with 
a slow motion by clock-work in the 
box attheend. The inclination of 
the axis and rate of motion of the 
earth are so adjusted that the sun’s 
rays will always be reflected in the 
same direction. The reflector is 
simply a piece of polished glass, 
without any silvering whatever. It 
reflects only about a twentieth part 
of the sun’s light, but so intense 
are its rays that a photograph can 
be taken thereby in less than a 
tenth of a second. The photo- 
graphing apparatus is at the far- 
ther end of the long shed that con- 
fines the light. In the sketch an 
outline is given of the dome hold- 
ing the largest refracting telescope 
in the world, adjoining which is the 
modest office of Professor Hall, the discoverer of 
the moons of Mars. The observatory is in charge 
of Professor Newcomb, who, with his courteous 
staff, spares no pains in explaining to visitors the 
objects of interest in the institution. 
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A PAGE OF THE SENATE. 
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BorDER FOR 
AND Darnep Net. 





Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt FROM Fig 
4 to 6 Years otp.—Back. 
[See Fig. 4.] 

For description sec Supplement. 


ures with similar stitches, 
and work the veins in tent 
stitch. Cut away both lay- 
ers of material between the 
design figures and the Swiss 
muslin only inside of the 
design figures, and darn the 
net with glazed cotton and 
fine thread. 


Border for Lingerie. 

Wrought Guipure. 

For this border transfer 
the design to thick card- 
board, baste Swiss muslin 
on the latter, and run the 
outlines of the design fig- 
ures with hemp thread, No. 
90. For the connecting 
bars stretch the thread go- 
ing forward and wind it go- 
ing back, darn the pointed 
figures in point de reprise, 
and edge all the design fig- 
ures partly in simple and 
partly in interlaced button- 
hole stitch. For the latter 
first overcast the outline on 
one side in button-hole stitch 
with thread No. 130, then 
work a second row in the 
opposite direction, always 
inserting the needle between 
the next two stitches of the 
first row. The button-hole 
stitches on the outer edge 
are partly interspersed with 
picots. After finishing the 
embroidery, cut away the 
material between the design 
figures. 


Border for Children’s 
Dresses.—Point Russe 
Embroidery. 

Tus border is worked on 
white piqué with colored 
cotton. For the button-hole 
stitched edge use bronze- 
colored cotton, for the dots 
blue, and for the inner or- 
naments worked in tent and 
herring-bone stitch use red 
cotton. 


Peasant Cap. 

TuIs cap consists of a 
strip of cherry faille thirty- 
two inches long and four 
inches and a quarter wide, 
which is edged (excepting 
on the front) with white lace 
two inches and three-quar- 
ters wide. In the middle 
the cap is laid in a box- 
pleat an inch and seven- 


LinGeRIE.—WHiITE EMBROIDERY 


¥ 
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For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. 1V., Figs. 31 and 32. 


Border for 
Lingerie.—White 
Embroidery and 

Darned 

Havine transferred 
the design to linen, run 
on Brussels net and 
Swiss muslin, run the 
outlines of the design 
figures with white cot- 
ton, and for the con- 
necting bars stretch 
the thread going for- 
ward and wind it go- 
ing back, or overcast 
it in button-hole stitch. 
Edge all the design fig- 


eighths wide, and 
trimmed with a bow 
of cherry gros grain 
ribbon two-inches and 
a half wide. The ends 
of the cap are folded 
on the. outside four 
inches and a half deep. 
Two metal pins serve 
to keep the cap in 
place. 


Fish : How to Cook 
it and When to 
Eat it. 

We think it will 
be generally admitted 
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For pattern and description ~ a ‘aed 
- F plement, No. VI., Fig. 
Borper For CHILDREN’s Dresses.—Point Russe Empromwery. 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Piarx anp Pia Percate Dress.—Front anp Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, X., Figs, 46-55, 


Fig. 3.—CaMEL’s-Hain TRAVELLING CLOAK. 
For description see Supplement. 





Borver For LINGERIE.—WrovGur GvIrUrRe. 





Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt FROM 
4 To 6 YEARS OLD.—FRONT. 
[See Fig. 1.] 

For description see Supplement. 


that fish, as an article of 
food, is more suited to sum- 
mer than winter. The ap- 
petite is affected, it is well 
known, by various causes 
apart from that of bodily 
sickness. Intense anxiety 
is one, intense grief anoth- 
er, and to these may be add- 
ed intense heat. 

In June salmon is gen- 
erally in perfection. There 
are various modes of cook- 
ing the fish. First, the boil- 
ing process is simple; rec- 
ollect to put the fish in cold 


water in which there is 
plenty of salt; next, skim 
it directly it boils. Cut it 
open, to see if it is thorough- 
ly done—i. ¢., see that the 


red transparent, or rather 
raw-meat look, has changed 
into the pink and firm flesh 
—and then serve quickly. 
There is no harm done in 
opening the fish, as no gravy 
escapes, of course bearing 
in mind to choose the thick 
part of the fish, near the 
bone. Serve immediately it 
is done. 

The best garnish for 
salmon is sprigs of fennel 
or parsley, and cut lemon 
The best sauce is lobster 
sauce if made properly, and 
lobster butter has been 
used. The general sauce in 
France is caper sauce, i. ¢., 
whole capers put in melted 
butter made with milk. 

Next, broiled salmon. 
For broiling, a slice cut out 
of the middle part of the 
fish should be about an inch 
thick or a trifie over, the 
slices being, of course, cut 
thinner in proportion as 
they get smaller. Sprinkle 
a slight dash only of pep- 
per and salt over the slice, 
and wrap it up carefully in 
a piece of well-oiled paper, 
and place it on a gridiron 
over a very clear fire, taking 
care to watch it so that it 
not catch light, and 
also taking the precaution 
to rub the gridiron with a 
piece of mutton fat, in order 
to prevent the paper from 
sticking and burning. It is 
difficult to state how long a 
slice, say, one inch thick, 
takes to cook, it varying so 
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much with the fire; ten minutes to a quarter 
of an hour will generally be found sufficient. 
Send the fish to table, paper and all. We think 
this is the nicest mode of cooking fish. Of course 
the paper has the effect of keeping in the flavor. 

Salmon can be cooked on a gridiron over a 
fire without being wrapped in paper at all. It 
will be found best to oil the slices of fish first, 
and extra care should be taken to have the bars 
of the gridiron perfectly clean; also move the 
slice occasionally, to prevent its sticking. The 
best sauce for grilled salmon is, we think, Tartar 
sauce. This is made by chopping up some 
bright, fresh, green parsley with a tiny piece of 
onion—say, the latter not bigger than the little 
finger-nail—and mixing it in with some mayon- 
naise sauce made as thick as butter; add a little 
salt and pepper, and a small tea-spoonful of 
French mustard. Some persons also add a little 
anchovy sauce. 
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ANSWERS 17'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. M.—The Bazar is a combination family paper, 
which is not designed merely to suit one individual or 
class of individuals, but to meet the wants of the mill- 
ion. While you read the Bazar for the fashions, many 
others value it chiefly for its fine art illustrations and 
choice literature. If you did not find the description 
of the fashion plates on the Supplement, it was because 
you did not search for them, as every illastration is 
described there with more or less detail. As long as 
we have twice as many questions as we can find room 
to answer, we shall not need to resort to fictitious re- 
plies. Furthermore, as this information is given gra- 
tuitously, we have a right to demand of our corre- 
spondents the courtesy that a well-bred person never 
fails to show in all relations of life, and which is sig- 
nally lacking in your communication. 

Sunneam.—A little princesse dress of buff linen 
trimmed with white or brown will be best for a little 
girl's travelling dress in August. A lace bonnet or a 
round hat will be appropriate for her. 

May.—The pleated yoke waist now so fashionable 
‘was illustrated last fall in Bazar No. 40, Vol. X., anda 
cut paper pattern published. 

J. H. B.—Get de bége for your travelling aress, and 
make by pattern of Short Princesse Dress illustrated 
in Bazar No. 21, Vol. XI. 

Avii.—The Bazar Book of Decorum will help you 
about points of etiquette. It will be sent you from 
this office on receipt of $1. Put your card under the 
door if the bell is not answered. “The Rev. Dr.” is 
the correct address of a Doctor of Divinity. Geta nan- 
sook tucked muslin cap for your little girl. 

Maus. L. C, L.—Read reply to “ Allie.” 

E. Granam.—Get Chambéry gauze to make up over 
your silk for a dinner dress in princesee style with 
equare neck and elbow sleeves. To combine with the 
damassé get olive brown silk, and, if you like, intro- 
duce pipings of pale biue and olive, or else of dark 
damask red silk. We can not advise you to have your 
satin dyed. Have it cleaned instead. A letter has 
been sent you. 

M. L. 8.—A back number of the Bazar, explaining 
how to make Canton flannel curtains, will be sent you 
for 10 cents. 

Svussonwwer.—A piping of black silk edging the 
basque and princesse back of your checked silk will 
be very nice. 

M. B.—A silk piping fold instead of a cord would 
finish the habit basque of black cashmere neatly, and 
the silk pleatings may be omitted. Polished bone but- 
tons in bullet shape, or else flat tinted pearl buttons, 
are used on cashmere. Tie the over-skirt back quite 
low down; have a long-looped bow there, and let the 
upper part fall over the bow in a soft loose puff, while 
below it spreads out like a fan. Edge the over-skirt 
with silk piping. Alternate the side-pleating and 
box-pleating on the lower skirt. Use diluted am- 
monia for sponging and cleaning all black goods. 
Linen will look well made by the plastron sacque pat- 
tern, or else with a cut-away coat and vest. The best 
furnishing houses supply ready-made suits of summer 
silk at reasonable prices. 

Guenoor.—Wash dresses will be made short for 
country wear. 

Sunsoriver.—The pattern of the Lady’s Kilt Suit 
iNustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. X1., is what you want 
for a gray wool dress. 

Muse. T. E. P.—Get light wool bourette—a rough- 
surfaced goods—for your girls’ travelling dresses, and 
make them by patterns in the Misses’ Princesse Ward- 
robe illustrated in Bazar No. 47, Vol. X. 

Mas. H1.1.—The patterns of the entire set of ladies’ 
combination or princesse under-clothing cost only 25 
cents. 

Autz.—Get mastic gray silk to make up with your 
foulard, and trim with pipings and pleatings of violet 
wilk like the darkest shade in the flowers of your foulard. 

Mas. May H.—As we do not send samples and an- 
swers by mail to our regular subscribers, we certainly 
can not do eo to those who never read the Bazar, but 
resort to this means of informing themselves of the 
prevailing fashions. 

Crrrio,—“‘ Dear Madam” is the correct form of ad- 
dressing a lady, whether married or single. “ Dear 
Miss” is unspeakably vulgar. 

Two Dress-maxens,—We can give you no informa- 
tion on the subject. 

Sunacrisers.—The letters seem to us meaningless. 

Many B.—There is a Cookery School in New York, 
conducted by Miss Corson, who will probably give you 
the particulars you require, 

Ienonamus,—Circumstances must decide when a lady 
is justified in asking a gentleman to call on her. It is 
impossible to lay down exact rules on the subject. 
The Bazar Book of Decorum will give you much val- 
uable information concerning your other questions. 

Inpian Jan.—Directions for filling Indian jars were 
given in Bazar No. 5, Vol. XL 





CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only di ble 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, — noon, and night, will surely cure 
ny a lesome disease of childhood. For sale 


Asan, OF beh Send for circular. Morgan 


n Street, New York.—[Com.] 





Buryerr’s Cocoarne promotes the growth of 
and beautifies the Hair, and renders it dark and 
glossy.—[ Com. ] 








Corvine Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Co vying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Sapp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers Lgeeeraliy: or 
will be sent wa mail on receipt of 25 cen 

ARPER & BROTHERS, on Yorx. 


tterus of all sorts, 
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SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 





and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
have endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 
where, 


ART EMBROIDERY 


Cannot be properly done without our new line of 
colors in EMBROIDERY SILK, made specially for 
the purpose. Send 3 cents for Sample Cards. Trade 
supplied by BENTLEY BROS., 
102 Walker Street, N. ¥. 
MA RK TWA IN’S 
SCRAP-BOOK. 
~ — ormucilage need- 
Thep: —— 
= receive Newspa; 
a Pictures, oe 
tions, , Coupons, 
Invoices, &c. "The lines 
serve as guides for placing 
the scraps, slightly moist- 
en them as ni Stands 
Sane of —— = — 
each. For sale by 
NOYANCES AVOIDED. Booksellers & Stationers. 


Get Descriptive Circular. Slote, Woodman & Co., N. ¥. 


HONITON AND POINT-LACE BRAIDS 


Ata Great Reduction in Price, and of the 

finest manufacture of Pure Linen and Silk. Enclose 

8c. stamp for Samples and Illustrated Price-List. 
Mme. GURNEY a co., 711 Broadway, N. ¥. N.Y. 
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Books of 2 or 3 Columns for 








L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 
HUMAN HAIR 
AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 
The Finest Stock of HUMAN HAIR and FABRICS 
ever exhibited, for which Gold and Silver Medals were 
awarded to us. 

The Largest and only Leading House in the country. 
The MERCEDES COIFFURE, 
formed with our newly invented Marie Antoi- 
monte Switch, very —— Na and stylish, at $6, 

al os, $15, and ee 
Eugenie alpette or Coiffure de 
Ogquette ie, — and first intro- 
duccd by us, has been adopted by the Haute 
Volee in this country and Europe as the most useful 
and durable acquisition of a lady's head-dress—very 


stylish, 6 se always sendy, and will not rip 
or tear. 4 Ft m ~~ inventor the only genuine 


— — 

OE cent baa mel of SWITCHES, CURLS, 
INVISI LE FRONTS for young and old, COIF- 
FURES, the latest Parisian styles, at prices to suit all. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

The Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any 
other House. 

Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
Hair, the largest and best made, 20c. each ; $2 per dozen. 

Combings made up in the most approved man- 
ner, roots all one way. Hair taken in exchange. 

Advice given by a French artist how to arrange 
* hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

air-dressing and Beautifying Rooms on the prem- 


Acomplete Assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
fe’s Secret of Beauty, the Great 
Mazi fe Beantifier gtk the ves tan, frck enna — 
t transparency, removes jes, an 
an skin blemishes, Warranted to be 


ess, A Spe- 
cialty. $1 per Bo: 

F. Condray’s “ AURORA OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for be mg np Be dark color of hair a fine golden 
— $1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 

F. Coudray’s celebrated Ny So VELOU- 
TINE FACE POWDER. #1 


* Persian hennaline,” the Wonderful Instantaneous 
Hair Stainer from “the lightest Blonde to the darkest 


harmless. $1 Box. 
new. tore Coudray’s ALB NINE will 
ive the hair a beautiful quiden brown—all the fash- 
on et} aye now. Warranted to be harmless. $2 50 
per Bottle. 

A magnificent line of Real Tortoise Shell 
Goods of every description on hand and made to 
order on the pre at short notice. 

na neatly done. 

Do not fail to oond for our New Illustrated Catalogue 
of “How to be Beautiful,” with seventy illustrations 
and oe peel ye on Hair-dressing. iat = 

Goods sent to all parts of the . when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, 





5 0 SNOWFLAKE, Crown, Gold Dust, and D: 
Cards, no 2 ay ys name on all in gold and jet, 
10c. G. A. SPRING & CO., East Wallingford, Conn. 


SUPERFLUOU HAIR REMOVED. Circular 


Sree. 8. C. Urnam, Philada. 





Honiton and Point-Lace Braids. 


Send 8c, for 48-page Illustrated Catalogne and Trade 
Price-List. BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., N.Y. 





40 MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. pegnte 
outfit, 0c. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N 





HO LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 18c.; oF 40in 
case 13, Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol,Conn. 
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may be faced without fear. 


Three Thousand Miles Away, in another hemisphere, sparkles the 
Seltzer Spring. In a7 drug store in A 
put it in your pocket and carry it with you to the wor 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


is simply the living fountain of health, in the form of a powder capable of being 


merica you may obtain its equivalent ; 
ya 's end, if you choose, 


hing Sac-simile of the liquid — of nature in 
th this antidote, all climates an ry atmospheric 
As a remedy in sumions | tavern, stomach 


irrregularities of the bowels, nervous disorders, mental a 
headache, and overflow of bile, di 
has no equal. Sold by all druggists. 


ailments, nausea and constipation, it 





HARPER'S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 





An admirable project.—N. Y. Sun. 


Their outward appearance is made attractive by a handsome and striking cover. 


Their typographic 


execution shows thorough workmanship. * * * This new enterprise will meet with the support it so richly 
‘onicle, 


deserves.—Pittsburgh Chr 


There is little reason to doubt that it will become in time as popular as the “ Library of Select Novels.” 
Times, 


—Cincinnati 





1. ESTHER PENNEFATHER. 


A more remarkable book from the pen of a woman 
has not been given to the public; indeed, it 
more of the strength and virility of a masculine mind 
—and a mind, at that, fall of weird and strange fan- 
cies—than of a woman. There are suggestions of the 
wild imagination of Poe, or the subtler metaphysi- 
cism of Hawthorne, running through its pages. — 
N. Y. Express. 

Her first production is marked by such freshness, 
originality, and thrilling interest as to prophesy for 
her a wide and enviable reputation in the near fatare. 


A Novel. By Atice Perry. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


*** A racy, vigorous, and strongly descriptive book, 
and is sure to command attention.—Boston Post. 

A work of great power. Miss Perry has sought out 
the weird and peculiar in human nature, and has 
drawn a series of pictures that interest and fascinate. 
— Boston Transcript. 

It is a pecniiarly interesting story, fixing the atten- 
tion from the very first by a certain intentness, re- 
pressed force, and isolation of thought. * * * In essence 
it reminds one of some of the characteristic traits of 





Hawthorne and Jane Eyre.—Home Journal, N.Y 





2. JUSTINE’S LOVERS. A Novel. 
A distinctively American novel—one full of the 


8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


The sprightliness of the book, and its really fine 


very spirit of our glorious commonwealth, * * * A | insight into certain phases of feminine hnman nat- 
Transeri; 


charming story.—Boston ipt. 

There is a dash and a rattle about it. * * * There is 
a great deal of quiet humor to be found in “ Justine’s 
Lovers.”—-N. ¥. Herald, 


ure, make it a novel which may be read with decided 
pl V. ¥. Evening Post. 
= many marks ‘of unusual talent.—N. Y. 





—_—— 


8. MIRIAM’S HERITAGE. A Story of the Delaware River. By Atma CaLpER. 8vo, 


Paper, 75 cents. (Just Ready.) 


“An American story, dealing principally with 
scenes and characters to be found along the Dela- 
ware River while its upper shores were still new to 
civilization. This work will awaken attention by 


the novelty of its situations and its strong character 
painting. The field is new and interesting, and 
the author has made excellent use of her mate- 
rials.” 





4. MAG. 


“A most striking and original story. It is steeped 
in an airy and graceful humor; but there is a tre- 
mendous reality in it—an earnestness of conviction 
and purpose that holds the reader fixed and fascinat- 
ed, like the wedding guest by the glittering eye of 


A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. (Just Ready.) 


the ancient mariner. * * * The touches are so vivid, 
the figures so graphic, the earnestness so intense, 
that there can be little doubt that the portraits and 
scenes are all sketched from life by a singularly 





shrewd eye and incisive hand.” 





PuBLisHeED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
&@ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the orice, 








FOOD CURE 


THE BLANCHARD BLOOD & NERVE F000, 


without Simepetatien thus “hs e natural 
vitalized condition — will relieve mk iE - the 

NERVOUS SYSTEM AN VE 

ORGANS, Single bottle Sieta PB apts ly on 

Recommended by 

r. EGBERT GUERNSEY, 18 West 284 8t.,New York, 





receipt of $1 00. 


Dr. J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 West 17th St., New York. 
Dr. E. SUTTON SMITH, Irving Place, New York. 
Prof. C. 8. LOZIER, 284 West 14th St., New York, 


and others. Circulars sent free. Sold by Druggists. 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE COMPANY, 
27 Union Square, New York, 
3” A lady physician in attendance. 





1.—For Moth Patches, 
Tygehien and Tan. 
a eure 
MOTH and 
YRECKLE SCOTION. 


2.—For Pimples on 
the Respeenen eee 
Flesh Worms, =e PER- 
RY’S COMEDONE and 

PIMPLE RE EMEDY, an in- 
D fallible Skin Medicine, or con- 
sult Dr. B. C. PERRY, Derma- 
tal t, of 49 Bond St., N.Y. 
Both these Medicines are sold 
by Druggists. Beware of Counterfeits. 


BAZAR 


FASHION-PLATE. 


The undersigned will send to any nosy twice each 
year, spring and fall, a beautiful tena a tS 
on receipt of a 8-cent stamp to prepa: Lage go fe 
Fashion Plate. is 22 by 28 inches in ao, an 
sent only on app! en by letter, addressed to 
JAMES MoCA ., 48 East 14th St., New York. 












NTI-FAT 


LAN’S ANTI-FaT is the gre 
wane It is 
it acts upon 
ing convested 4 into fat. 
rections, Sana reduce a 


= Corpulence is not only a Gipnese 3 itself, but the har- 
binger of others.” So wrote Hi tes two thousand 
ears ea ny what was true n ‘om none the less so 
torday. need drageists, or sent, by express, for $1.50. 
Mt, dress, 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO. Prop’rs, Buffalo, N. Y. 


-W YORK SHOPI 


Of every description for ladies and 

hold articles, ¥ 

jadgmen 
Miss 


entiemen. House- 
thing, bey ith discretion, taste, 
an circular, address 


¥ HUNTING 
ro bax 1654, New Re Werk. 


and 





Crape Refinished by Shriver’s Patent Process. 
Old Crape, no matter how rusty in appearance, 
restored to its original lustre ; ered odor- 
less, and made to withstand dampness or sea air. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. SHRIVER 
& CO., 849 Broadway, N.Y. (Domestic Building). 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ “ ... 








HARPER'S BAZAR, einticicg 

The THREE publications, one year 

Any TWO, one year.......c.ccccccescccees ~ 70 
SIX subscriptions, one year...........+.... 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franxirm Squars, New York. 





R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 





295 Gth Ave., bet, 18th & LY¥th sis., nN. X- 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only enty al 
— for removing radically and “ey 
ing urements from the Lips, Chee 
Chin, Arms, without injuring the Skin. Laaies 
y address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N. Y. 


) goes Cards, Snowflake, Damask, Assorted in 25 
styles, with name, 10c. Nassau Card Co.,Nassau,N.Y. 























Jury 6, 1878.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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JOHNSON BROS. & CO, 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, 
600 & 602 Broadway. 
RETAIL HOUSE, 
34 & 36 East 14th St, 


UNION SQUARE, New York. 


Importers and Dealers in 
FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS. 
Have always on hand the very latest and 
most elegant novelties in 
FRENCH TRIMMED HATS & BONNETS. 
FRENCH FLOWERS and FEATHERS. 
GARNITURES for Bridal & Evening Wear. 

RIBBONS, SILKS, SATINS, &c. 
REAL and IMITATION LACES. 
DRESS and CLOAK TRIMMINGS, also made 
to order at short notice to match 
any material. 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, &c. 


Country Orders Solicited. Samples and 
Catalogues sent on application. 


HOD ! iN G ORR BRS 


Special and attractive prices in our following depart- 
ments this week : 
Silks, Suits, Dress Goods, Laces, Hosiery, Gloves, No- 
tions, Ladies’ Underwear, Corsets, Millinery, Hats and 
Bonnets Trimmed and Untrimmed, Silks, Velvets, Sat- 
ins, Ribbons in an endless variety of novelties. 
e are offering many bargains. 
Send for Samples, free on application. 

Goods sent C.0.D. on receipt of order, and filled at 

the lowest New York prices. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 
Nos. 183, 185, 187 Eighth Avenue, 


Between 19th and 20th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


LORD 
TAYLOR 


ARE NOW DISPLAYING the MOST CHOICE AND 
EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


SUMMER COSTUMES 


THAT CAN BE FOUND IN THE CITY, INCLUD- 
ING ALL THE LATEST STYLES IN 
PLAIN AND FANCY LAWNS, PERCALES, 
CAMBRICS, ORGANDIES, SEASIDE BUNT= 
INGS, GRENADINES, &c. 
COMMENCEMENT and CONFIRMATION DRESSES 
A SPECIALTY. NOVELTIES IN CROQUET COS- 
TUMES and GARDEN DRESSES, with PARASOLS 
TO MATCH, AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Broadway and Twentieth St. 
LACE PATTERNS. 


INustrated Book of over 150 Beautiful designs of Col- 
lara, Cuffs, Necklaces, Jabots, Tidies, Fichus, Sacques, 
Lambrequ me oes sent on receipt of 25c. 

Mme. GURNEY & CO,, 711 Broadway, N.Y. 


LADIES’ POCKET-BOOK GUARD. 


Nobby, Convenient, Stylish. It can be attached to 
any book, prevents loss or theft, is nicely finished in 
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Va Bows 


We present to the readers of the Bazar an illustra- 
tion of a very beautiful Morning Costume. It con- 
sists of Sacque and Skirt made of Lonsdale Cambric, 
trimmed as per illustration with alternate clusters of 
fine tucks, and insertion and edge of rich Italian 
Valenciennes lace. Robe front, one ruffle of tucks, 
Jace insertion and edge extending around bottom of 
skirt; with overhanging ruffle, to match, extending 
from sides around back. 

Everything appertaining to this costume—material, 
design, and finish—is of the best. 

Price (twelve dollars and seventy-five cents) $12 75. 
By mail, 50 cents extra. 

In ordering, send measure of bust, neck, waist, 
sleeve outside, and skirt front. 

If not satisfactory, the garment can be returned, 
and payment will be immediately refunded. 


Address “SPECIAL ORDER DEPARTMENT,” 


BHRICH & CoO., 
287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


INFANTS’ 


And Young Children’s Wear. C let 





ABOU her Br 


‘ 
HAVING OPENED THE PREMISES NO. 847 
BROADWAY as an ADDITION TO THEIR SALES- 
ROOM, WILL EXHIBIT AND OFFER 


IMMENSE BARGAINS 


IN THEIE LARGE STOCK OF 


Silks, Organdies, Grenadines, Novelties, &c. 


GREAT REDUCTIONS IN PRICES IN ALL 
DEPARTMENTS. 


48 East 14th St. 847 Broadway. 


i878 JONES 1s+0 


NOVELTIES. 


DRESS GOODS. A 
a oO 0 
ovo 








BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. 
O Fanoy Goons. 
Cy wostmry. 
oO “Laozs. 


< JONES ~. 


x x 


| Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue | 
AND j 


|| Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 














iL 
x x 
O Oo 
Oo Oo 
O Oo 
o Oo 
SHOES. O_ 0” SILKS. 
RIBBONS. 0 O CLOTHS. 
ps oO ‘ae 
UNDERWEAR. 0 {2 DomEstics. 
a Oo ris 
UPHOLSTERY. “OA. CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. ~\/~ Housefurnishing Goods. 


Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &e. 
Phat ea 


te Spring and Summer Goods now 
opening. Great variety and bargains 
throughout the house. All Orders will 
receive prompt attention. Samples and 
Catalogues sent free. 

JONES. Sth Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


BAZAR PLAITER AND FLUTER. 


80 Plaits at one operation. Other first-class articles for 
sale. Circulars free. H. B. RORKE, Fulton, N. Y. 


9 5 ELEGANT Cards, (2 styles) or40 Fine Mixed, 
with name 10c. Helen Read & Co.,New Haven,Ct. 











containing 38 pieces, for $65, and single articles at 
equally low prices. Cambric Night-Slips from 85c. to 
$1 65, and Children’s Short Nainsook Dresses from $2. 


BABY 


Lawn Baskets at $4 75, and in Organdy, trimmed with 
Lace and Ribbon, at $6. Babies’ Lace Caps and Bonnets 
a specialty. These goods are cheap, and the quality 
and finish is such as a wear. 

Orders by mail will ve prompt attention. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, between 19th and 20th Sts. 
R. LE GRAND’S FRECKLE POMADE 
deg removes freckles and beautifies the com- 
plexion. Success —. Price $1 25 per box. 
Address Dr. LE GRAND, 1062 2d Ave., N.Y. 











Agents’ profits al week. Will prove it 
or forfeit $500. New articles, just patent- 
i ed. Samples sent free to all. ess 
W. H. CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton 8t.,N.Y. 


9 5 = of Cards, 10c., or 10 Chromo Cards, 10c., 
with name; Outsit, 10c. 3. B. Huested, Nassau, N.Y. 


can be grown on the smoothest face in a 

ISKERS ice weeks oy ite use oF GING, « New 

iscovery. One bottle Free, Send stamp for particulars. 

INOINO CO., 264 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
5 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn. 


Hoxtzex LACE PATTERNS, Best and Cheapest. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., N. Y. 


9 5 Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name, 10c. 
postpaid. GEO. 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 























HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIOT OF NEW BOOKS. 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1877. Prepared by Prof. Srznces F. 
Barrp, Secretary of the Smithsonian institution, 
with the Assistance of some of the most Eminent 
Men of Science in the United States. Large 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the volumes for 1871, 
1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876.) 

IL. 

SHAKESPEARE’S AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited, with 
Notes, by Wittiam J. Rote, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of the High School, Cambridge, Masa. With 
Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 70 cents. 

Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics: The 
Merchant of Venice. — Julius Cesar. —The Tem- 
— VIII. — Richard Il. —Macbeth.—A 

idsummer - Night’s Dream. — Henry V.— Gold- 
smith’s Select Pooma —Gray’s Select Poems. 
— 16mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 70 cents per 
volume. 


Til. 
THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. By thé Author of 
“The Member from Paris.” 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 
lV, 
By Cuarnizes Reape. 32mo, 


Vv. 

HOLLY’S MODERN DWELLINGS. Modern Dwell- 
ings in Town and Country, adapted to American 
Wants and Climate. In a Series of One Hundred 
Original Designs, comprising Cottages, Villas, and 
Mansions. With a Treatise on Furniture and Dec- 
oration. By H. Hupson Hoity. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


THE COMING MAN. 
Paper, 20 cents. 


VI. 

LIDDELL & SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLISH LEX- 
ICON. Compiled by Henry Grorer Lippeit, 
D.D., Dean of Christ Church, and Roserr Soort, 
D.D., Dean of Rochester, late Master of Balliol 
College. Sixth Edition, Revised and Augmented. 
4to, Sheep, $11 00. Abridged Edition, Small 4to, 
Half Leather, $2 35. vn 


THE YOUTH'S HEALTH-BOOK. By the Author 
of the Bazar Books of “ Health,” of “ Decorum,” 
and of “The Household.” 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; 
Flexible Cloth, 40 cents. 

VIIT. 

THE VOYAGE OF THE “CHALLENGER.” The 
Atlantic: an Account of the General Results of the 
Voyage during the year 1873 and the early part 
of the year 1876. y Sir C. Wrvittz Tuomson, 
F.R.S. With a Portrait of the Author, many Col- 
ored Maps, Temperature Charts, and Illustrations. 
Published by Authority of the Lords Commission- 
ers of the Admiralty. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $12 00. 

1x 


THE HISTORY OF A CRIME, The History ofa 
Crime: the Testimony of an Eye-Witness. By Vio- 
tor Hvu@o, Author of “The Toilers of the Sea,” 
“‘Ninety-Three,” &c. Illustrated. Parts I. and IL, 
A — 25 cents each. Complete in one volume, 

cents. 


x. 

HILL'S RHETORIC. The Principles of Rhetoric, 
and their a By Avaas 8, Hixt, Boylston 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard Col- 
lege. With an Appendix comprising General Rules 
for Punctuation. 12mo, Half Leather, $1 17. 

XL 

DE MILLE’S RHETORIC. The Elements of Rhet- 

oric. By James ve Mittz, M.A. 12mo, Cloth, $1 40. 
XII. 

THE SCHOOL AND THE FAMILY. The Ethics 
of School Relations. By Joun Kewnepy, Instractor 
in Teachers’ Institutes. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

XII. 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By Joun 
Riowarp Green, M.A., Author of “A Short His- 
tory of the English People,” “Stray Studies from 
England and Italy.” In Five Volumes. Volumes 
I. and IL. are now ready. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 each. 

XIV. 

STORIES FROM HOMER, By the Rev. Aurrep J. 
Cuvron, Head Master of King Edward's School, 
Retford, England. With 24 Colored Illustrations 
from Flaxman’s Designs. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Py A 

A PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: Romance 
Period. By Everene Lawaeenos. 32mo, Paper, 25 
cents. Uniform with Lawrence's Primers of Greek, 
Latin, and Medieval Literature. 


—<—$$<$<—_ 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


This series is decidedly the most praiseworthy at- 
tempt to popularize the best class of literature that 
has ever been made in this country.—Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette, Boston. 

All success to the “ Franklin Square Library,” which 
gives to a man for ten or fifteen cents what he has 
heretofore paid a dollar and a half for.—N. Y. Herald. 


silver, and beautifully engraved. Every lady should 
have it. Sample to an dress, 50c.; or for $1 00 we 
will send a guard and a fine Rassia Leather Pocket- 
Book of latest design and ont finish. Don’t miss 
this opportunity. E. H. GUILD & CO., 

697 Broadway, N.Y. 


Hoyts Dyspepsia Cure 


Never was so much choice reading-matter published 
in such excellent style at so low a price.—Troy Press, 

Convenient, neatly printed, and exceedingly cheap. 
—S. S. Times, Philadelphia. 

The ‘‘Franklin Square Library” may be best and 
briefly characterized as the cheapest publication in 
the world.—Philadelphia Press. 























THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





*,” These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 





specisied, — 
This infallible remedy, prepared by Starr H. Ambler - 
& Co., Wholesale Druggists, fs used y dyspeptics with | 1. IS HE POPENJOY? A Novel. By Antuony Trottore. 15 cents. Mine is Thine. By L. W. M. Locxuarr. 40 cents. 
great success in every case, Ask your I 


ru gist for it, 
or send to the General Depot, 36 Vesey St., New York. 
Treatise on Dyspepsia sent post free on application. 


HEY do not need Washing. Do not 
Fray on the Edge. Perspiration-Proof. 2, 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Collars and Cuffs, made of 
an — new material, superior to linen in appear- 


Anthony Trollope has never written a more satisfactory novel.—N. Y. Herald. 
The story is cleverly constructed and thoroughly well written.—Hartford Courant. 
Very entertaining, and in Mr. Trollope’s best vein.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 
THE HISTORY OF A CRIME. By Vicror Hueco. 
No novel can compare with it in interest.—Atlantic Monthly. 


A Modern Minister. Illustrated. In Two Volumes. 
Vol. I., 35 cents; Vol. I1., 40 cents. 











Paul Knox, Pitman. By Joux Berwick Harwoop. 
10 cents. 
10 cents. — 


Esther Pennefather. By Avice Perry. 75 cents. 





ance and durability. A terribly fascinating narrative, picture, drama, that is here given, re-enacting before our own eyes | Justine’s Lovers. 60 cents. 
. H. WHEATLEY Age the scenes of a stormy epoch.— Advance, Chicago. pw 
_ eo tt a ag east Is He Popenjoy? By Anruony Tro.torz. 15 cents. 





Cor. Broadway and 14th Street, New York. | 8, THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. 10 cents. Reaping the Whirlwind. By Many Crom Hay. 20 cts. 
The brilliant work on The Russians of To-Day is one of the most animated and interesting pictures —y 
HOW TO MAKE LACE. of the Russian empire and people that the peculiar relations of that power to Europe have called out.— Deceivers Ever. By Mrs, H. LoverrCausnon. 80 cts. 
Ste a eee 4 the stitches Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. Less Black than We're Painted. By James Payy. 
oo por gome ys og ou linen, with work commenced, A book that every one should read who takes the slightest interest in the great question of the 85 cents. ar 
Mme. GURNEY & CO,, 711 Broadway, N. ¥. hour. The author evidently understands himself, as well as his subject.—. Y. Herald. Georgie's Wooer. By Mrs. Lerru-Apaus. 20 cents. 





WANTED. 4. 


A teacher desirous of travel and change of occupa- 
tion wishes to accompany a lady or family to Europe, as 
lady’s or children’s ——. Is competemt to ren- 
der efficient service. Address A., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. A Novel. By Jounx Berwick Harwoop. 10 cents. 
“A pathetic story of mining life, full of incident, and strong in character painting.” 


5. MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. A Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ The Sun-Maid.” 


A Sussex Idyl. By Cuemenrina Brack. 2% cents. 
Seven Years and Mair. By Anna T. Sapurer. 20 cts, 


By Proxy. By James Parn. 85 cents. 














THE NEW COSMETIC MASK 10 cents. David's Little Lad. By LT. Meapz. 2 cents, 

atuatiiehiaaans peste PC A pleasant book. * * * It tells its story well and spiritedly.—Academy, London. By Celia’s Arbor. A Tale of Portsmouth Town. By 
by mail on receipt of $1. Address L. SHAW’S Hair ALTER Brsant and James Rice, With Ilustra- 
and Beautifying Bazar, 54 West 14th St., New York. | 6. HENRIETTE. A Novel. Translated from the French of Ernest Daupet by Laura E. Hons.. 60 conte. 

HIRD YEAR of our “ Quarterly Sample Sheet of Kenpatt. 10 cents. sill 

Patterns,” akrer & Broruers will send either of the 

kine ee en Copy for 10 — publication of its ae work of aes pene and considerable interest. The translation appears to have been made above works by mail ( ting the larger works, whose 

BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., N. Y. peanietye . 





weight excludes them from the mail), postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





P LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Moustaches, &c, Catalogues sent free by 
Happy Hours Company, No. 5 Beekman St., New York. 


MIXED CARDS in fancy case, name in gol 
50 10 cts. GLOBE CARD CO., Northford, on 


PuBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


0@ Harper & BROTHERS will send either of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





a~ Harprr’s Cararocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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BROWN HAD HIS FAMILY PHOTOGRAPHED THE OTHER DAY, BUT WHAT WITH TRAMPS, Docs, AND CATs, 
EVERY ONE WAS MORE OR LESS NERVOUS, AND THIS WAS THE RESULT. 


FACETLE. 

THERE are many ways in which one can annoy fils 
friends. A few of these are easily stated. Call upon 
people out of season ; upon business people, especially 
n business hours, for a long friendly chat on things in 
— Stop people in the street, if they appear to 

in a hurry; if they are not in the latest cut and 
newest garments, say you thought your friend was go- 
ing to his tailors, Always assist the teller in the midst 
of a story or a statement. Come in late to church, or 
the concert, or to dinner. Always langh in the wrong 
place, or about a minute too soon. Tell an anecdote 
that comes as near as possIble to some unpleasant cir- 
cumstance in the family affairs of a person present. 
If at a loss for conversation, the small-pox or drainage 
will fill up the gap. 

“CUTTING.” 

Brown. “Hullo, Spifkins, how is it you're not 
dancing ?” 

Srrrxrns. “ Haven’t the heart to, you know—my 
girl's ill.” 

Brown. “ Aw! cutting her teeth, I presume.” 

a 
CLUB SMOKING-ROOM. 
6.30 P.M. 


Oocrogenarian. “ Let me offer you a light, and save 
you the trouble of getting up.” 

Yours. “‘A—tha-a-nks. So kind of you!” 

Ooroernanian. “ Don’t mention it. I always make 
a point of being civil to rich young men who smoke 
and drink sherry just before dinner.” 

ouru. ** A—why ?” 

Ocrogznarian. “ Well—they might perhaps men- 

tion me in their wills, you know.” 


> 
A HARD CASE. 


Enter Young Husband, who throws himself into a chair, 
and exclaims: 


“What! toothache again, Maria! 
hard upon a feller. Why, you had toothache when I 
left this morning. And here have I been at the races 
all day, with the jolliest lot o’ fellers ever got together 
in one drag, and won a pot o’ money, and had no end 
of a jolly time, and I did think I should find something 
cheerful and jolly to greet a feller when I got home. 
And there you are—toothache again! I do call it hard 
upon a feller—precious hard !” 


I do call that 








UNTIMELY INTERRUPTION. 














WAR ON THE SPITZ. 


Tue Pet anp THE OUTCAST. 














Fonp Mortuer. “Philip dear, when e4 get that finished you must give it to me. 


have something to remind me of you w 


It is true that, unravelling the cord of man’s exist- 
ence, you will generally find the entanglement begins 
just in the twentieth year part, and that it turns out to 
be a truelove-knot. 





yo EP had come on board to bid farewell to his Julia, and was just saying, “‘ When I think how long it will 
be be 


I press this sweet hand to my lips again, I’’—when the fourth officer inte 
exclaiming, ‘Come, come now, Sir, cut it short and go ashore. 


sed his own tarry fist instead, 


We’re going to haul her out into the stream.” 





I should so like to 


en you go abroad to study in Munich.” 


ApaptaB_e.—The prayer of the Norman might suit 
the spirit of our own time. It was: “‘ Kind Heaven, I 
do not ask for wealth ; only to be placed within arm’s- 
length of some man who has it.” 





N\y 
}| 





Co.ece Prorsssor (to Funior, who has been taking advantage of his ab: 
I find on looking over the records that this makes the fifth time in two years that you have been granted 
leave of absence to attend your Grandmother’s Funeral.” 


A six-year-old who was found putting himself out- 
side of various good things at a rapid rate, just after 
complaining of inward griping, explained to his won- 
dering parents that he didn’t want to leave any room 
for that stomach ache. 


————__~—_ — 

One of the old blue laws of Connecticut said, ‘No 
one shall run on the Sabbath day, except reverently.” 
Imagine a man just out of church pursuing a flying 
hat reverently before a high wind, and in the presence 
of an interested congregation ! 


coneengingstibapiieeenan 

A philosopher says: “‘ Nature is a faultless workman. 
She never makes a mistake. In order to give women 
something wherewith to occupy their minds and hands, 
she gave them long hair. At the same time, foresee- 
ing that circumstances might arise in which the pos- 
session of long bair would be inconvenient, she made 
the back hair of women detachable, so that it can be 
taken off and laid aside whenever such a course seems 
desirable.” 

PUTTING HIS PIPE OUT. 

Youtn. “Got such a thing as a light about yer, 
guv’ner ?” 

Crusty OLp Boy. “A light! 

o” 


What, d’ye want to go 
to bed 


; (Exit youth, 
Rude young men of poe) mp day, let Nature teach 
you politeness, See how fond young trees are of mak- 


ing boughs, 


Harp Trves.—Some one is going about saying that 
this is a world of change. How is it, then, that so little 
of it gets into circulation ?” 


—_—————— 

Onty THErr Wury.—The correspondent of a con- 
temporary, writing from Asia Minor, describes the in- 
habitants of that part of the world {n no very flatter- 
ing terms, and declares that “‘ the milk of human kind- 
ness is unknown among them.” Yes, but he should 
recollect what a number of them are Kurds, 





a Re RI 

The sayings of children have always had an inex- 
pressible charm for us, but nothing in the way of 
naiveté and unconscious humor comes up to a remark 
we heard the other day from a young lady of the age 
of seven. She is deservedly a pet of her household, 
bat is a little exacting, and given to bemoan herself as 
being rather neglected and “ sat upon” in her family 
circle than otherwise. ‘* Nobody ever cared for me,” 
she informed us ; ** for even when I was born my moth- 
er and all my sisters were away at the sea-side.” 


re Se 





s). ‘ Young man, 





